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Fairy Fenella and Josephine at the picnic. 
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FAIRY FENELLA. 


AN IRISH STORY. 


IX. 
AUNT HARRIET’S GHOST-STORY. 


A LARGE party was assembled at tea at the Glebe, which was 
situated exactly halfway between Finn Hill and Ballyshandra 
Castle. Lucy and James, Aunt Harriet, Mrs. Drummond and 
her four daughters, were seated round Mary’s dining-room table, 
enjoying substantial hot cakes and honey, while they listened to 
their host’s sententious remarks. 

He was at the foot of the table, opposite his wife, who kept 
peeping at him from behind the urn, and looking at her guests 
for admiration when he said anything she thought particularly 
wise or brilliant. How favoured did she consider those guests |— 
less happy, it was true, than herself, yet still very happy in meet- 
ing at NM. Oliver’s house in so friendly a way to enjoy the flow 
of his intellectual conversation. 

The parson also thought his guests very fortunate, and sooth to 
say, for the very same reason, and he patronised the ladies who 
sat near him, handing them wedges of the wheaten cake which 
was ‘baked especially for himself in his primitive manner, and 
inviting them to partake of his own especial pot of jam. Josephine 
alone would not submit to be patronised. She took care to place 
the whole length of the table between herself and Mr. Oliver, 
whom she disliked on rather insufficient grounds—viz., that he 
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marched into a room before ladies, suffered her to pick up her 
handkerchief for herself, handed her bread in his fingers, and 
‘sometimes said things that were slightly rude, or that displayed 
want of tact. | 

Indeed that very evening he had afresh incensed her by a little 
gaucherie. He had caught up his wife’s lap-dog, Fido, by both 
fis forelegs, and began to swing him about in the mirthfulness of 
his heart, the unhappy animal yelping and snarling all the while, 
-and on Mary’s remonstrating, he tossed Fido on to the sofa, where 

Josephine was sitting. The little dog fell plump upon her lap, 
from which he immediately jumped down, after a short but 
vicious struggle, leaving her tasteful blue muslin very much soiled 
and crumpled. 

“M ee Edward, just look what you have done! You 
might have hurt Josephine!” cried Mary. 

“ Hurt her? Why, she’s encased in steel! She could not feel 
Fido through all those hoops,” pointing to Josephine’s voluminous 
skirts, which took up the greater portion of the sofa. Josephine 
could but look scornful; the respect for Mr. Oliver in which she 
had been educated prevented an indignant protest, but she some- 
what relieved herself by saying: 

“Why don’t you get a crinoline, Mary? You see how graceful 
-and becoming it is.” 

“ But he does not like crinolines, dear.” - 

“No, indeed,” rejoined her husband, “ Mary shall not wear 
shoops. I won’t have her taking up more space than her share, 
and knocking the furniture about the room. It is absurd to 
become ridiculous for the sake of fashion. Mary shall be inde- 
pendent of fashion.” 

That Mary was indeed independent of fashion was an undoubted 
fact—so a arte that the other ladies could not repress a smile, 
but Josephine closed her lips, and slightly elevated - eyebrows 
in her most supercilious manner, remembering a feud she and 
Mary had had some months previously on the subject of dress, 
when she had been unable to persuade her to assert her inde- 
pendence of taste. 

Each Miss Drummond had appeared at church one Sunday in 
brilliant rose-coloured crape bonnets, manufactured by Josephine’s 
‘skilful fingers, and Mrs. Oliver, who (though unable to dress 
herself nicely) had an eye for gay colours, admired them exceed- 
ingly, and thankfully accepted Josephine’s offer of making her one 
exactly similar. 

The bonnet was accordingly made and presented. 

“Qh, thank you, thank you, my dear!” exclaimed Mary, her 

eyes glistening with pleasure and satisfaction as she tried it on 
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before the drawing-room mirror. “It suits me, does it not? L 
wonder if he will allow me to wear it.” 

“You surely never mean to say that you consult Mr. Oliver 
about your dress, Mary ?” 

“Oh yes, dear, I do indeed; you have no idea how very par- 
ticular he is. Ido hope he may not think this bonnet too gay,” 
with a gentle sigh, as she looked once more approvingly at hee 
reflection in the glass. | | 

“ Don’t be a slave, Mary. Take my advice and do not let him 
meddle in matters quite beyond his province. A man has no 
business to interfere with his wife in her toilet or her household 
affairs. I wish I had a husband, and I’d soon show s 

“T wish you had,” interrupted Mrs. Oliver, smiling—“ just 
such a husband as Edward—as good and as wise as he.” 

“Thank you, Mary. He should not dictate what clothes I was 
to wear, at any rate. Come, be a sensible woman! Put on the 
bonnet without speaking to Mr. Oliver about it, and leave him to- 
mind his sermon.” 

But Mary was too dutiful to hearken to such insidious counsel.. 
Knocking at the study-door which opened off the drawing-room,. 
she entered, leaving the door,open, so that her visitor was obliged 
to overhear the little colloquy that followed. 

“Look at my new bonnet, Edward. Do you like it, and may 
I wear it?” 

“Tike it!” in loud, rather impatient tones. The fact was she 
had happened to interrupt the sermon in the midst of a most im-- 
portant paragraph. “ Like that gaudy, fly-away thing? Cer- 
tainly not. I cannot let you appear decked out in that style.” 

“Now, Edward, do let me wear it. Do! Itisa simple little 
bonnet. Josephine made it for me.” 

“The more fool she! She may dress as gaily as she pleases;: 
she is not a clergyman’s wife. I cannot let you forget your 
position.” 

“ What in the world am I to say to her? I shall have to wear 
the bonnet, if ve | once. Do let me.” 


“You have had your answer already: you must not wear that. 
bonnet.” 


“Now, Edward, do!” 
_ “Enough, Mary,” in accents expressive of astonishment and 
jury. You shall—not—wear—that—bonnet,” 

Mrs. Oliver returned to her guest rather crestfallen, and had to 
endure a severe scolding for her mean-spiritedness from that 
Sarcastic and independent young lady, who, remembering the 
above scene, smiled a bitter smile when Mr. Oliver deleted that. 
wife was quite independent of fashion. 
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Tea over, the party themselves about the room, Mrs, 
Drummond in Me Olive pei the other ladies forming a 
circle, of which their stately host was the centre. Lucy, in her 
deep mourning dress, looked pale and sad compared with Reby 
and Sophy in their soft pink muslins, which harmonised so well 
with the bloom on their rounded cheeks. James did not much 
care to talk to these merry, blooming maidens; his attention was 
divided between his own pale lady and Mr. Oliver, whose disciple 
he had always been, atid whose curate he hoped soun to become. 

The conversation naturally turned on their friends at the Castle, 
ten gag grieving most bitterly for John, and would not be com- 

orted. 

“T did all I could to get the girls here this evening,” said 
Mary, “but no persuasion was of any use. Poor Jane is in a 
dreadful state—we cannot rouse her. John was such a darling 
of hers.” 

“T wish she would take up her bible-class again,” remarked 
Mr. Oliver; “the effort to teach would be very good for her. I 
have been teaching it for her, but strange to say the lads are not 
attending as well as they did.” 

“They are very fond of Jane,” observed Josephine, “and I 
have heard it remarked that boys like better to be taught by a 
lady than by a gentleman.” - 

“Indeed? I never heard that,” and Mr. Oliver looked his sur- 

ise, “ but if it be the case, it must be because they feel that a 
lndy’e intellect is nearer their own—I mean, there is not such an 
intellectual difference as between them and an educated man.” 

Here Mary smiled approvingly, Mrs. Drummond and Aunt 
Harriet good-humouredly, the girls merrily, and Josephine sarcasti- 
cally, while James took up the cudgels for them. 

‘“‘T have known ladies who were superior in intellect to most 
men,” said he, glancing slyly at Lucy. “J think Kingsley makes 
the same remark in one of the ‘Lectures to Ladies on practical 
subjects. Did you meet it there, Josephine?” 

“No, James, the observation was my own. I have often been 

ised at Jane’s success with that class of hers.” 

“ Well, you and Kingsley agree: he says a lady teacher succeeds 
best with men and boys, gaining more influence over them than 
any clergyman can do. Mr. Oliver and I should confine ourselves 
to instructing the girls, according to him.” 

«Come now, James, don’t quote Kingsley to me. If you dol 
shall give you up,” cried Mr. Oliver. “Suppose Mary sings us 
‘ Auld Lang Syne.’ ” sie 

Mary, enchanted to minister to her liege lord’s gratification in any 
way, produced her ancient music-book, and sat down to the piano; 
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but the song remained unsung, for at that moment the door 
opened, and a message was brought from a sick man in the village 

Ballyshandra requesting Mr. Oliver to visit him? at once. 

“ Jack must be worse, [ am afraid,” said the rector, getting u 
and going to the door. “Come, James,” and his disciple followed 
him. : 

“Those two are so to be together and have a regular 
clerical talk,” remarked Mary, as the gentlemen walked past the 
window; “ but I don’t know what apology to make you ladies. I 
asked you for this evening because I fe t sure he had no en 
ment, and would be able to stay with us, and there he is carried 
off! It is very disappointing and provoking, but you see I cannot 
help it, dears !” 

Said Josephine, “ Never mind, Mary: we'll try to be contented 
with you.” 

Cned Reby and Sophy, “ You know we don’t see as much of 
you as we used to do, Mary, darling !” 

“You are all very kind, but it is a sad pity he had to go,” per- 
sisted Mary, who was feeling deeply for the supposed disappoint- 
ment of her friends. “I hope Jack’s mother won’t tell him 
= story she told me yesterday, or he will be angry and scold 

r. 7 . 

“ What was the story, Mary?” 

“She declares that they are haunted by the ghost of old Dan 
Callaghan; the children see his face looking in at the windows, 
and Jack fancies he is always peeping at him through the little 
pane at the head of his bed, and that he is keeping him from 
getting well.” 

“How absurd! Why in the world do they fix upon poor Dan 
Callaghan? As well as I remember he was a quiet, inoffensive 
old man.” 

“They say he had an ill-will to them, and nothing will persuade 
them but that he haunts them. The face appears at the window, but 
when they run out to see who is there, there is no one to be found. 
The mother has not recognised it, but the children declare it is 
none other than the face of old Dan, whom they remember 
perfectly. Their cow is going dry, and their hens will not lay, 
“ they want him to take his prayer-book with him, and go to lay 
the ost.” 

_ “Nonsense!” cried Mary’s auditors, laughing. At least, all 
laughed except Lucy, who could not help growing grave when 
the word “ ghost” was mentioned. 

“Quite true, I assure you. She said, ‘ Please, ma’am, ax his 
reverence to fetch the book an’ read a wheen prayers, an’ maybe 

Dan ’Il rest better.’” 
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Some people would not believe in the possibility of such super- 


stition in this enlightened century. 
was seated on a stool at Mary's feet, with her face turned 
away from the rest of the party. Playing nervously with her 


watch-chain, she asked, in a voice that she tried to make steady 
and indifferent: 

“ Do you think it possible that the dead are ever permitted to 
revisit this world?” 

“ No, dear, assuredly not. It is true that Samuel was suffered 
to return, but then that was for an especial purpose.” 

“Yes, Mary, and he was not glad to come back, you remember. 
He said, ‘Why hast thou disquieted me to bring me up? Yon 
don’t think any one ever revisits this world now-a-days?” repeated 
she, clinging to the subject persistently. 

“No, Lucy. He says such reappearances can answer no pur- 
pose; and for my part, I believe thatthe blessed are too happy to 
return, and the lost You know there is a great gulf fixed -———” 

“ Between heaven and hell, not between those regions and this 
world,” put in Aunt Harriet, who had been listening to the con- 
versation, while she knitted industriously. “I am not so sure 
that there are no such things as ghosts,” concluded she, seriously. 

“Oh, Harriet !” cried Mrs. Drummond and her daughters, “ do 
tell Mary and Lucy your ghost-story.” 

“ Well, well, good people, if you will have it. I used not to 
like telling it, but these children have made me go over it so 


often, that I don’t much mind now. Is it possible. that Mary 
never heard it?” 
“6 Never, indeed, Harriet.” 
“Look at me, then! I am a steady-going, practical kind of 
body, am I not? No imagination or fancifulness about me, eh?” 
“None at all, Harriet! Go ahead,” shouted Reby, clapping 
her heartily on the shoulder. 
'  &Mys. Drummond and I were girls a good many years ago——” 
“ You need not tell us that,” from Reby sotto voce. 
“Don’t be so rude, you savage! As I was about to.say when 
ou interrupted me in that uncivilised manner, we lived at 
righton with our mother, who was a great invalid. We had 
lately moved into a house on the Hsplanade—a cheerful, new- 
looking house, in a pleasant situation. I believe we moved in 
October. It was one November afternoon, just as twilight was 
beginning to fall, that my sister and I returned from our walk; 
she went into the drawing-room to my mother, and I went up- 
stairs to take off my bonnet and cloak. I had my foot upon the 
first step, when I saw a figure flitting up immediately before me 
—a woman dressed in black—black dress, shawl, and bonnet. 
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There was light — remaining for me to see her distinctly, 
She glided up-stairs, I following, and, crossing the first landing, 
went into my mother’s room. I must explain that the landing 
was a square with four bedrooms opening off it; the room at the 
head of the stairs was ours, and mamma’s room was at the further 
end of the lobby, on the opposite side. I wondered very much 
what the strange woman could want in her room, so I went in 
after her to see; but to my intense astonishment the room was 
empty. I knelt down and peeped under the bed and sofa, opened 
the wardrobe doors, and stirred the shawls and dresses hanging in 
it, but no human being was there. I came out of mamma's room 
in much perplexity, which was not diminished when I saw the 
tall black woman floating up the flight of stairs leading to the 
servants’ rooms. How on earth had she got there? I followed, 
thinking she must have some business with the servants; and 
resolved to discover what had taken her into my mother’s room, 
where many valuables—Indian trinkets, goat’s-hair shawls, and 
other Oriental articles—were lying about in great disorder, I 
called out, Jane! Hannah! are you there? No answer—no sound 
overhead! Suddenly an inexplicable feeling of dread came over 
me, and I did not go up to the garret; I ran down-stairs instead, 
down to the kitchen, where Jane and Hannah were seated com- 
fortably at their tea in front of blazing fire, with the door shut. 

“¢] thought one of you was up-stairs just now ?’ said I. 

“No, miss, we have been at tea for the last quarter of an hour. 
Do you want anything, miss?” 

“T gave some order or other to divert their suspicion, and went 
to the drawing-room, feeling both puzzled and disturbed. My 
sister and I agreed that mamma was not to know; and as we did 
not speak much of what I had seen even to one another, the re- 
membrance of it wore off by degrees.” 

“Well, Harriet?” whispered Lucy, breathlessly. 

“Well, it was three weeks after that that the dark lady was 
pleased to appear to me again. It was one day about two o'clock, 
when the sun was shining, and there was plenty of merry stir and 
life abroad. Standing before my looking-glass, which was exactly 
opposite the open bedroom door, brushing my hair and humming 
one of the tunes we had been dancing to the night before, I was 
thinking of all kinds of merry things. Hannah was laying the 
table for our early dinner in the parlour just below, and I heard 
the clatter of knives and forks mingling with the happy voices of 
children at play in the streets, when suddenly I caught sight of 
the black figure in the glass; she wore the same black bonnet and 
shawl, and was standing sideways on the threshold, so that I 
caught a very slight glimpse or her profile, and saw only that she 
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‘was an elderly woman, very haggard and sad looking. I turned 
quite sick with the fmght I was in, and I believe I dropped the 
brush, and hid my face in my hands. When I took them down 
and peeped in the glass again, she was gone. To rush down- 
stairs half frantically and tell y sister was the work of a moment. 
I was far more frightened than the first time.” 

“ Did you see her again ?” 

“ Never, although we did not leave the house until some months 
afterwards. Mamma grew tired of the Esplanade, though she 
remained ignorant of our reason for disliking our house, so we 
moved to another part of the town.” 


“Ts that the whole story, Harriet?” 


“Oh, no. It would be incomplete if it stopped there. We were 
spending the evening with an old friend of ours about two years 
afterwards, and she electrified us by asking, 


“Did you see the ghost while you lived in that pretty house 
on the Esplanade ?” 


“ We asked what the ghost was supposed to be like, before we 
told her anything. - 

“ « A tall, middle-aged woman, dressed in black, is seen by some 
one member of every family who takes that house, and most people 
leave it in consequence. Nobody stays long. Was that your 
reason for leaving | 

“ «No, Mrs. Howard, that was not fr reason, though I twice 
saw the woman you describe ;’ and I related the tale I have just 


told you, concluding by begging her to tell me who the ghost is 
supposed to have been. 


“<The first inmates of that house,’ she answered, ‘ were a 
sad-looking woman, dressed in mourning, and a fierce ill-tempered 
brute of a man, who was always quarrelling with her. Their 
servants used to tell tales of his cruelty to her, and the neighbours 
sometimes overheard dismal cries in the dead of night. The poor 
woman was found dead in her chair one day, dressed as she had 
come in from walking; and it was supposed that she had met with 
foul play, though there were no marks of violence upon her, and 
no direct evidence of ill-treatment.’ 

“The cruel husband left Brighton soon after, but she continues 
to haunt the house, very much to the vexation and disappointment 
of its owner, who cannot get any family to remain long in it.” — 

“Now, my good friends,” concluded Aunt Harriet, looking 
round the group, “ that’s as true as gospel.” 

“JT don’t know what he would say to it,” observed Mary, 
naively. 


“ Well, then, Mary, please do not tell him, for I should not 
like to lose his good opinion.” 
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“Harriet, you are a vain woman! How do you know that 
Mr. Oliver thinks well of you?” inquired Reby. 

“JT assure you he does; he respects you very highly indeed!” 
cried Mary, eagerly. 

“But Lucy does not; she says nothing, and she is laughing at 

ou in her sleeve,” continued mischievous Reby. 

“I know Lucy’s opinions on these subjects; the story must seem 
very silly to her,” said Aunt Harriet, in a deprecating tone. 

“By no means, dear Harriet; I was formerly too bent on u 
holding my particular views, and my experience was very small; 
besides, I place perfect credence in every word you say. You are 
much wiser than I.” 

“Well done, Lucy! It was worth coming out this evening to 
hear such a compliment as that,” laughed Aunt Harriet. 

“Listen to her, Mary; she needed something beyond your 
society to induce her to come here,” remarked Josephine. (The 
nieces were a littie hard upon their good aunt.) 

To this speech Mary replied by repeating her already expressed 
regret that the ladies had lost so much of Mr. Oliver’s company. 

“Ah! I wish he could have stayed at home to-night.” 

Lucy was thinking all the time of Cecil’s appearance to her; 
indeed, the strange adventure, hed seldom been absent from her 
thoughts since that most disastrous 27th of April, and she had, 
perhaps, brooded over it the more because she did not permit her- 
self to. speak of it to any one but James. 

So she pursued her own sombre musings through the shower of 
innocent badinage that was falling around her for the rest of the 
evening. 

“ Harriet’s tale,” said she to herself, “is no invention; and that 
was no hallucination of mine either. James need not tell me it 
was any vision conjured up by my imagination. And, oh! if 
God does indeed permit such visitations, may He send my Geraldine 

to me just once! I want to tell her that I miss her terribly— 
dreadfully—that I never loved her halfenough. I shall see her at 
the great, great day; I shall clasp her to me then without tears; but 
it is so long, so long to wait till then! Harriet’s story is no truer 
than the tale I could tell if I chose; but what did Cecil want in 
our room, since Geraldine was assuredly not there?” 


X. 


IN THE VICARAGE, 


Our reader must suppose that three years have gone by since 
the loss of the Village Belle. Deep, indeed, must be the wounds 
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that three years do not go far towards healing. These years had 
restored tranquil content to the good, simple-minded family at the 
Castle; they did not forget John, yet they had ceased to grieve 
after him, and they lavished the love that.was once his upon 
oung Tom, who had lett school, and was now settled at home, to 
is father on the farm. 

om had been of no account whatever while John reigned; he 
was accustomed to be told that he was only a troublesome school- 
boy; but things were changed, and he lorded it over his four 

sisters regally. | 

Mild jokes flourished once more at the Castle. Mr. O'Hara 
joked everybody who came near him, and his daughters applauded, 

iggling delightedly as of old; papa’s wit never lost its brilliancy 
for them. ‘They were as contented and blooming as ever; their 
healthy out-of-door life in the fresh, damp air would preserve 
their youthful looks. Jane taught her classes, and visited her 
r people; Carrie, Ellen, and Kate worked in their gardens, 
bed their numerous pets, and rode about the country, pretty and 
happy looking; and all four idolised their friends at the Lodge. 

As to Ellen and Sophy, time had no other effect upon their 
friendship than to strengthen it. 

Lucy’s grief for Geraldine was become a holy, blessed memory, 
pervading, without saddening, all me@ments of her life. She shed 
no tears now when she looked up at the monument in Bally- 
shandra church, bearing Geraldine’s and Cecil’s names; she loved 
to think that they had met in heaven. Cecil’s name was inscribed 
in his own parish church also; and his cousin, who had succeeded 
to the estate, had erected a beautiful tablet to him at Desert. 

James was Mr. Oliver’s curate, but as he officiated in a new 
church lately built at the extreme end of the parish, he had 
almost the freedom of a rector. The energy he and Lucy had 
displayed in superintending the building and fitting up of that 
sandy was only exceeded by their zeal and diligence in trying to 
fill it now that it was completed. 

They worked industriously at the training of a choir; but 
Donegal voices are not of a very improvable nature, and they 
remained most unmusical even after a long course of the Reverend 
James’s vigorous, and Lucy’s patient instructions. One drawback 
to the success of the music at St. John’s, as James insisted on 
calling his new church, was, that Lucy could not be there to lead 
the singing on Sundays. Mr. Oliver would by no means have 
sanctioned such desertion of Ballyshandra choir and schools, and 
his sway was still absolute over the young ladies of his con- 

tion. 
ames, however, consoled himself by thinking that St. John’s 
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and he would soon have Lucy for their own. There was. no need 
to ask her to be the mistress of his cottage. He intended to carry 
her there as soon as the little spot should be in perfect order. He 
loved her, and felt convinced she would give him no denial. She 
had never denied him anything all her life, and he was quite sure 
that her answer would be a gentle affirmative when the time 
arrived for him to say, “ Lucy, I love you; will you be my 
wife?” 

He was sure of his own feelings—his own desires; he knew 
exactly how much he loved her, and he never for a moment 
“4 to ask himself what the degree of her love for him might 


Few men are at all clever at mental dissection; women can 
change places with others in imagination, but with men it is quite 
different; in general, each man finds that he himself individually 
fills up the whole platform of his mental vision, other men and 
women appearing there only as connected with himself. Thus 
James, manlike, did not trouble himself to speculate concerning 
Lucy’s love for him; but he thought warmly and frequently of 
his ardent love for her, and imagined her moving quietly and 


gracefully about the tasteful home he was preparing for her. 


The whole parish wondered, that their marriage had not yet 
taken place; and Mrs. O’Hara and Mary had ventured to ask 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick when James intended to give the vicarage a 
mistress. 

“T suppose they will think of it sometime soon,” she replied, 
“but I never interfere with them. I let them arrange their own 


~ affairs.” 


So the two young people worked together as usual, only their 
walks and rides all seided towards the new house, and many 
happy, tranquil days were spent in laying out the little flower- 
en, training roses and jasmine over the walls, and, most im- 
portant work of all, in arranging the library, the precious accu- 
mulation of volumes that had been stowed away in all sorts of 
out-of-the-way corners at Finn Hill for many years. | 
James was at this time a very good Churchman, who lauded 
the dignity of his office, spoke of the Church as “she,” dragging 
her name into his conversation on all occasions, and in other ways 
giving offence to his narrow-minded and more than half Presby- 
terian congregation, whose most prominent idea was bitter hatred 
in gea and firm resolve to oppose a rigid resistance to inno- 
n. 
Mr. Oliver was exceedingly forbearing with his curate, assuring 
ladies of the parish that be would settle down in time. 
“James,” said he, “ will get many a crotchet into his head, but 
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he'll outgrow them all, and be a steady, hard-working man yet, 
I don’t like to curb him. I only interfere where it is absolutely 


“ As in the instance of the Easter decorations,’ said Mrs, 
O’Hara, laughing. 

“Qh, ct gee obliged to clip his wings there. Mrs, 
M‘rederic came to me on Saturday, and begged for a private 
conference. I could not imagine what made her look so troubled 
and important, but out it came, she was come to complain of 
James. 

“< Sir” began she, ‘I’m lazy to say a word against Mr. 
Galbraith, that we had amang us fra’ the time he was a kindly 
wee chiel till he was man big; an’ that had ever the gude word 
for ilka poor body; but, your reverence, when we see Popish 
a in thon church, fornenst we’er very eyes, what can we 

o 


“¢Popish doings, Mrs. M‘Frederic? What has he been 
about ? 

‘¢ My man swears he willna darken them doors again. It’s true 
that the new church was very convenient, St. John’s, as they 
ca’ it—— 

“ ¢St. John was a very good man, Mrs. M‘Frederic.’ 

“<¢Then, your reverence, the big cross on the top of the spire, 
an’ the regiment o’ wee crosses over the roof and round the edge, 
an’ the bits o’ green branches that was stuck up on the walls and 
pews at Christmas——’ 

“ ¢Qh, Mrs. M‘Frederic, I hope you were not one of the foolish 
old women who pulled down the laurels and trampled on them?” 
said I. She got angry then.” 

“ No wonder,” muttered Josephine. 

And told me she would not have demeaned herself by touching 
one of them. It was Nancy M‘Auley who tore down the branches 
from her pew; but her man was minded to go to meeting, and 
he would not listen to her. I tried to explain that there is not 
necessarily anything Popish in church decorations, but I could not 
make the least impression.” 

*<¢ Maybe ye dinna know, sir, that Mr. Galbraith and Miss Lucy 
is in thon church to-day (I canna get-my tongue round the name 
Saint John’s), pinning up strings of flowers and rubbish. Robert 
was for going straight in to gie Mr. James a wee piece 0’ his 
mind; so, just to stop him, I said I'd come an’ tell you.’ ” 

“What did you a then, Mr. Oliver?” inquired the ladies. 

“T tried to pacify her without blaming James; and when she 
was gone, I took my hat and walked over to St. John’s, where - 
I found a little rabble, consisting of the old sexton, his wife and 
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, and a crowd of schoolboys standing round the door, and 
peeping at the two young artists, or whatever you may please to 
them. 

“J call them young ninnies!” cried Aunt Harriet, wrathfally. 

“ Well, I passed the people without speaking, and went up the 
aisle to the communion-table—or altar, as James will have it. 
They had their backs to me, and James was lecturing while Lucy 
tied up daffodils in small bunches. ‘Lent lilies, Lucy, as I told 

you yesterday, are emblematical of ——’ But he looked round 
and saw me, so I never heard what Lent lilies ave emblematical of.” 

“] wonder you didn’t shake him, Mr. Oliver. I'd have shaken 
him well.” 

“You would not find it so easy to shake that burly son of 
Anak, Harriet,” said Mr. O’Hara, laughing at the good lady’s 
righteous severity. 

“T said, ‘ You seem to be turning the church into a greenhouse, 
James; and then I gave him a little bit of my mind, winding up 
by telling him that these vagaries of his, though not wrong in 
themselves, are relatively very mischievous indeed. He defended 
his High Church crotchets well (it wouldn’t be James, you know, 
if he did not try to get the last word), and at length I was obliged 
to tell him plainly chet so long as he remained my curate I could 
not permit anything of the,kiad. So the wreaths were pulled 
down, and Easter was kept quietly as usual.” 

“The M‘Frederics were appeased, then ?”’ 

“T believe so. They have not complained of him since.” 

“The cottage is getting on nicely. It will be a very pretty 
place; but think what James means to call it, St. John’s Vicarage, 
nothing less. Think of that, Mr. Oliver.” 

“Well, let it be the vicarage if he pleases, and let him fancy 
himself an Anglican divine. He’s all for what is high-flown and 
ultra-clerical; but the minute he goes a step too far I shall pull 
him up, I can tell him.” 

“St. John’s Vicarage!’ repeated Aunt Harriet, in tone? of 
disgust. 

“ Well, it’s neither a glebe, nor a parsonage, nor a rectory. I 
don’t quarrel with him for calling it a vicarage,” returned his 
rector. ' 

“ You are far too indulgent, Mr. Oliver!” cried she. “He's a 
young donkey. Id like to shake him !” 

“You cannot get that shaking out of your head, Harriet,” said 
Mr. O’Hara. “ All I beg.is that you won’t disgrace me by doing 
it in this house, for, by my soul, I don’t think it would do him 
any harm; so, anywhere else, you have my full permission to 
attack him,” 
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“Lucy does not quite know what to make of him sometimes; . 
she’s a sensible girl, nothing of the weathercock about her,” re- 
marked Mr. Oliver. 

“Poor Lucy!” sighed Mrs. Drummond and Aunt Harriet. 

“Poor Lucy !” mimicked Josephine from behind the window- 
curtain, which concealed her while she caught every word that 

in the room. “Happy Lucy, rather, with James 0 
ardently devoted to her. Happy girl, with nothing left to wish 
for! Oh, that had somebody to love me!” thought she, heaving 
a weary, fretful sigh. “It is hard to fade away in this odious 
solitude, omanae plenty of power to please, for I know I am 
pretty and agreeable, but I shall not be pretty much longer. Qh, 
cruel mamma and Aunt Harriet to keep us here! If I were only 
a poor girl, and could change places with Matty Byrne!” 

Her-envious glances followed the happy kitchen-maid, who had 
dressed herself neatly, her hard day’s work over, and was wander- 
ing among the trees near the a Aa waiting for her lover. 
zee tossed down the novel which told her so much about 
joys in which she could never have a share, and looked after 
Matty. She saw her meet her handsome Matt Clarke, her rustic 
lover; saw him kiss her boisterously, and walk down the shrubbery 
with his arm round her waist. Such unsophisticated love-making 
would not have suited Josephine’s taste at all, yet she could not 
repress another sigh as she watch@@ them. 

“There’s no one to marry us,” thought she, “and mother and 
Harriet don’t care whether we marry or not. My sisters and the 
O’Haras are contented. They seem satisfied to vegetate from 
year to year, but I cannot be satisfied. I suppose I must be very 
wicked.” And she sighed once more as she reopened the novel 
describing the master passion from which fate had totally excluded 
her. She took it up again because the rustic lovers had dis- 
a and because she was tired of listening to Sophy and 

lien, who were whispering on the sofa at her elbow. 

The furnishing of the vicarage went on in a flourishing manner 
that summer. One morning in June James was standing on a 
. step-ladder in the room chosen for the library, placing the volumes 
one by one in the topmost shelf, as Lucy handed them up to him. 
It was a pretty picture. 

Lucy’s pure, fair face, with a soft rose colour in her checks, and 
a serene light in her blue eyes, upturned to meet her young hero's 
eager, happy look, as he paused in the midst of his arranging to 
refresh himself with a ait and the glorious sunshine streaming 
m at the window opposite where they stood, touching Lucy’s gay 
print dress with a fairy-like colouring, and turning her fair hair 
togold. And both ikagey’ Truly it was a charming picture. 
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James had grown broader and browner in the three years. No 
one would now have called him too tall, and his clerical attire 
became him remarkably well. 

A certain little air of authority and importance was observable 
in him, moreover, as one whose office it was to reprove and teach, 
which importance, mixed with his old enthusiastic manner, often 
made his elder friends smile. 

“ Now, Lugy, tell me truly, have we made a good choice fot 
the library?” asked he, seating himself on the top of the ladder, 
and folding his arms. 

“You are right to choose the best room for the library, James 
it will always be the most important part of the house in yout 
eyes.” 

MG Why do you talk so much of my taste, Lucy, and never of 
your own? Don’t you know that I see with your eyes, and think 

only your thoughts, and that this mansion is being beautified to 
please you?” 

The look he gave her made her speedily drop her eyes, and the 
lovely rose tints in her face became crimson. 

“Does my poor mansion please you?” persisted the young man. 
“Sit down and rest awhile. I don’t want to make a slave of my 
Lucy. There, drop those musty old fellows. Just look at your 

pretty little hands all over dust.” 
sh Foolish little weak hands, dear James, what are they good 
or?” 

“They are strong enough to guide me, darling. I shall always 
obey their very gentlest touch.” ‘ 

“Well, then, get up immediately, and finish your head shelf,” 
cried she, laughing. “I am astonished to see you so lazy.” 

“But I am very tired of stretching up there,” pleaded he, with 

- & comical grimace. 

“No excuses, James. Work first, and rest afterwards.” 

“Rest, Lucy? You never speak of play.” 

“Don't I, dear? Perhaps not, but I should be very sorry to 
see you as grave as I am.” 

- I wish I were like you in every way,” returned he, though in 
his secret soul he believed the Rev. James Galbraith to be a 
remarkably talented, right-minded man, greatly Mr. Oliver’s 
superior in mind, Lucy’s in liberality, and superior to the rest of 
his acquaintances in most respects. 

“Look at my Latin fathers. Are they nota goodly row? Do 
you remember how indignant your father was when [ laid out 
fifty pounds upon them? And they were cheap at that. Such 
print, such binding! Eusebius shall head them, as is his right.” 

“You have him, dear. I handed him up one of the first.” 

“ Ay, here he is.” 
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“1 don’t like the next row, James,” spoke out Lucy, glancing 
at some very clever works of a sceptical tendency. 

“No?” said he, laughing again. “ Why don’t you like them, 
pray? There are fine passages in these sermons. I intend to get 
some hints from them.” 

“ But the fine passages are mixed up with what is decidedly 
wrong. Wherefore waste precious time over them?” 

“ Ah, Lucy, you are like Mr. Oliver, just a shade narrow- 
minded. He condemns a book without having read it. Now] 
um determined to study both sides of every question.” 

“Indeed? You'll have a busy time! You must live to a 
hundred at the very least, if you mean to read every book in this 
library of yours.” 

‘“‘] want to read far more than my hbrary. That was a very 
depressing speech of yours, Lucy.” 

“Take comfort, James. Life is long enough to gain the best 
knowledge—to be wise unto salvation. You can learn to be 
like the cross upon your church-spire, always pointing towards 
heaven.” 

She looked at the window where St. John’s appeared as ina 
dainty frame, thrown out clearly against silver lake, and pale, 
distant hills. 

“ Lucy,” cried he, “how often must I tell you that my finial is 
not a cross, nor my apse a chancel? I shall have to set youa 
lesson in church architecture.” 

And his hand strayed like lightning to a gaily-bound volume 
on the third shelf. Lucy stopped him. 

Not now. I am not in the humour for it to-day. I am 
thinking—thinking! Do you remember the agreement we made 
four years ago, walking on the fir-tree avenue ?” 

“ Yes,” replied he, becoming grave at once. “J asked you to 
help me to be Christ’s good soldier, and you promised. You have 
something to say to me which you think I shall not like, and you 
hesitate. Remember your promise, dearest, and speak on.” 

“ But you are far cleverer and better than I, James.” 

“Never mind that, dear,” said he, smoothing her hand with his 
night forefinger, “ only speak on.” 

Thus exhorted, she proceeded in a hesitating tone: 

“You say you search many authors before you write one of 
your sermons, which are undeniably scholarly and striking, and 
this research takes up a good deal of time?” 

“Surely. You are alluding to the sermon I preached last 
Sunday evening at Ballyshandra? I see you did not like 1 
Come, tell me its faults.” _ 

“Qh, James, I can’t doit! I shall vex you.” 
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“Your promise, Lucy,” said he, steadily. ‘“ What faults did 
ou perceive in that sermon ?” 

“First of all, then, you soared far above the heads of the con- 

gation. I question if any one but Mr, Oliver and myself could 
follow you through that brilliant sketch of St. Augustine’s life, and 
his advocacy of the doctrine of grace against Pelagius. It was 
well told, but you forgot that it was just so much Greek to the 
people; and while you related the incidents very happily, you 

assed slightly over the grace itself, which surely, surely ought to 
be the pith of every sermon. Oh, James, salvation through faith 
in Christ is the jewel you should display, and a beautiful style and 
original thoughts should be merely its setting. There! I have 
hurt you, and I'd far, far rather have hurt myself!” 

She had wounded his vanity and self-love, of which he had a 
goodly share, and he could not quite conceal a fleeting expression 
of mortification, not to say displeasure. He turned from her for 
one instant, and she cried out, in great distress: : 

“Oh, James, you are angry with me, and I deserve it! Why 
did you force me to speak? Howcould I doit? Iam sorry— 
so very, very sorry.” 

“No, Lucy, darling, thank you most heartily. Perhaps I was 
so horribly vain as to be annoyed for one moment that you could 
see any fault in my doings; but I have got over it.” And he 
looked at her smiling. “Crying, Lucy? See, I love my reprover, 
exclaimed he, catching her in his arms, and covering her lips, 
cheeks, and eyes with kisses, literally kissing away the tears that 
were beginning to flow. “ Why, you silly Lucy of mine, there 
could be no such thing as a quarrel between you and me.” 

The ardour of his embrace frightened her a little, and she 
gently struggled to disengage herself from his clasping arms, but 
no sooner did her slender, dusty hands succeed in loosening one of 
his strong fingers, than it closed upon her again, keeping her a 
fast prisoner. 

“Forgive me, James,” she faltered —“ forgive the presumption 
of your pupil. The idea of my setting up to teach you.” 

“You are a very good teacher, Miss Lucy.” 

ty orget it, or at least say no more about it, if you care for me 
at all.” 


“JT have no notion of forgetting it. I mean to think it well 
over, and profit by it.” 

She could not extract any promise of oblivion, but she noticed 
that the tenderness and respect of her young hero’s manner towards 
her was redoubled after that day in the library. 

“ How he loves me, my iesling, darling James,” thought she. 
“Surely no woman ever was more truly and dearly beloved.” 
z2 
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It was an exceptionally beautiful summer. There had been a 
good deal of rain in June and in the beginning of July, but the 
latter part of the month was very warm. James and Lucy spent 
most of each sultry day in their boat on the little river that flowed 
through the grounds of Finn Hill. James had his fishing-rod, 
and Lucy her sketch-book. The curate forgot his affectation of 
Anglicanism, threw open his high black waistcoat, and replaced 
his tall hat with a battered straw one, stuck carelessly on his dark 
locks. 

Though not strictly clerical looking, he was a handsome young 
athlete enough in his shirt-sleeves, and the blue eyes opposite 
stole occasional modest glances of approval at him, as he rowed the 
Undine up and down the stream. 

But our athlete could not long forget that he was a bookworm 
too, and would presently row Lucy into yon creek under the 
willows, and mooring the Undine to a gnarled stem that grew up 
umong the rushes, would produce a solid-looking volume, and 
begin to read. 

Through the interlacing branches came glimpses of the moun- 
tains, with the heat-mist over them like a pale, blue, smoky 
mantle, and just beyond the river were the hay-fields and pasture 
lands, all shimmering in the glare, and butterflies dancing and 
floating in the shimmer, as The green dragon-flies were floating 
over the rushes in the shade. 

‘“‘ How happy I am,” were words that might well have parted 
Lucy’s coral lips, but she did not speak. She gazed at the tranquil, 
dear scene around, and then her eyes returned to the dear, dear 
face of her beloved—her own James, her darling, her idol, her 
treasure! He did not encounter all her soft, thoughtful glances, 
for he was reading diligently in his clear, emphatic tones, only 
pausing to look up and say, “ Do you follow me, Lucy?” or, “I 
hope 1 am not tiring you, love?” or to wrap his coat more care- 
fully about her feet. 

“What is that?” cried Lucy, in sudden alarm, as a tread was 
heard approaching through the trees towards the water’s edge, and 
at the same instant a light, cold breeze swept the reeds, and a 
strange chill crept over her. 

This chill turned to a shudder all uncontrollable, when Mr. 
Oliver, stepping down the bank, handed her a letter, saying: 

“JT wanted a word with James, so your mother sent me on 
here, asking me to give you this letter, which she says you must 
answer before post time.” 

Only one of her aunt’s prosy rigmaroles—nothing, surely, to 
make her uneasy there, so she let it lie unread upon her lap, 
while, forgetting -her odd, momentary sensation of terror, she 
listened to the directions Mr. Oliver was giving his curate. 
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His business finished, he turned to Lucy: 

“ Well, what is your study to-day ?” 

“ Blunt’s ‘ Scriptural Coincidences’—our second reading.” 

“Your second reading! Then of course you know all about 
it. Where did Elijah get the water to fill the trench on Mount 
Carmel? Do you remember what Blunt says on that sub- 
ject ?” 

Now Mr. Oliver’s pet weakness was the impulse to catechise 
every young person with whom he came in contact; and he had a 
habit of laughing, not ill-naturedly, but still very provokingly, if 
they made mistakes in their answers. Lucy’s shyness had always 
made her especially dislike his questions, and fail in replying to 
them, even though she might be very well up in the subject. All 
her history, geography, and arithmetic had been wont to take 
flight on these occasions, and leave her like a dunce, overwhelmed 
with disgrace. 

The truth was, she had not been listening very attentively that 
morning, consequently her ideas about Elijah and Mount Carmel 
were of the haziest; but her old, childish dread of Mr. Oliver’s 
laugh made her reply on the spur of the moment that she did 
remember. 

So she racked her brains for the proper answer, and he went on 
provokingly : 

“Well, well, well; what was it? Do you not recollect?” 

But James stepped in to cover her ignorance, as he had done a 
hundred times before. 

“That’s an ingenious, clever idea of Blunt’s about the sea- 
water. Any one who was weak in geography might well be 
puzzled as to where the water came from. I confess, however 
that I had not considered the matter at all until I read the 
‘Coincidences.’ ” 

After a little more chat the rector went his way, and then Lucy 
clasped her hands and laughed. 

“James,” said she, “I am obliged to you for coming to my aid 
that time.” 

_ “Are you, indeed? What shall I do with you, you little 
ignoramus? You are no credit tome. Where were your thoughts 
wandering, I’d like to know?” 

“Tt is a day for dreaming, not for studying, James, or for 
singing. Let us sing some of our duets.” 

“Yes, let us sing, ‘Drink to me only with thine eyes, and I 
will — with mine!” cried the young man, throwing down 
the ill-treated Blunt; and soon rich bass and clear soprano were 
blending with the gush and gurgle of the water and gentle rustle 
of the reeds, while the letter lay on Lucy’s lap unopened, 
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“You have a lovely voice, Lucy; this is befter than Blunt.” 

“¢ Dreaming, dreaming the summer hours away!” chanted 
she, smiling at her hero’s eager praise. Dreaming,” she con- 
tinued, in what he called her instructive manner, “is a very legi- 
timate pastime for our summer hours; but let us beware of 
spending our whole lives in dreaming.” 

“Lucy, Lucy!” cries her wise chronicler at this juncture, “ for 
all your sweet pedantry, it is too late for you to preach against 
dreaming. Ah, Lucy, you have already dreamt a dream from 
which you may never, never wake !” 

And here let this same chronicler warn all maidens against the 
dangers of such duet singing as hers. Years go by, and the rich 
bass voice you loved may have become prosaic in all its tones; its 
owner is no longer your hero; he is, perhaps, turned into a stout, 
unromantic country squire, or prosy clergyman, and you believe 
he is completely indifferent to you. You yourself are a sedate, 
careworn matron, or uninteresting old maid. Suddenly you hear 
the old song sung by some young voice like what his used to be, 
and you discover that youth has not been dead—only sleeping-— 
for those sounds revive your ancient anguish with a keen, if passing 
thrill. 

“Three o'clock! We are forgetting our duty to-day, James; 
and this letter—this tiresome |é@ter !’” 

She tore open the envelope and began to read her aunt's stupid, 
involved sentences; but she soon ceased reading, and looked up 
with sparkling eyes. 

“Oh, James, what do you think? Aunt Ellen asks if she may 
bring Fenella here for a month. It seems that Fairy Fenella is 
very delicate, and has been ordered country air, and early hours, 
and aunt wants to see mamma, so she asks if we will take them in. 
She says”’—(here Lucy’s voice shook slightly) —“ she says, ‘ Dear 
Geraldine used to tell Fenella stories about Finn Hill, and the 
child has always loved the place for her cousin’s sake, and has set 
her heart on seeing it. She wants to know Lucy also.’”’ 

“The child,” interrupted James. “I thought your cousin was 
grown up?” 

“Yes, she is two-and-twenty; but everybody calls her child 
because she is so little, and lovely, and delicate. We must take 
wonderful care of her. Geraldine liked her, and found her very 
attentive and kind during the visit she paid aunt when she met 
Cecil. Fenella was always waiting upon darling Geraldine, and 

trying to please her. You and I must reward her for it now.’ 
And Tan's eyes smiled at him through a haze. 

“T shall perform any task you set me, of course, Lucy; but we 
don’t want a third person to come and disturb us; do we now? 
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We are companions for one another. Miss Fenella will be very 
much in our way.” 

“ James,” retorted his mentor, trying to look stern, “I did not 
expect to hear such a selfish speech from you.” 

“Tt will interfere with our plans for acti reading, and stop our 
work at St. John’s,” continued he, in nowise ashamed of his 
selfishness. ‘ We don’t want Miss Elton; she is an invalid; what 
shall we do with her?” 

“ Read novels and poetry, James, instead of Blunt and his im- 
proving brethren—novels in the Undine, or on some mossy 
bank this lovely weather, will not be such a task, eh ?” 

“ But I shall not have time for novel reading,” replied her pro- 
voking companion; “I must look after my work at St. John’s. 
You know very well,” he proceeded, pausing midway on their 
homeward walk, under pretence of balancing the oars he carried, 
but in reality that he might look Lucy full in the face—“ you 
know very well that you are the first to pull me up when [I fail in 
my duty.” 

He had the expected pleasure and amusement of seeing her 
colour, and drop her eyes, and look penitent; she could not endure 
the least allusion to the little scene in the vicarage library, and 
hastened to change the subject. 

“You will spare a little time .o amuse Fenella, won’t you, dear 
James ?” 

“Well,” returned he, with a sigh which was not altogether 
feigned, for he looked upon Miss Elton as an interloper—“ well, I 
must try to please your cousin since you ask me. I always do 
what you tell me, even to the reforming and remodelling of my 
sermons.” 

(To be continued.) 















































CURIOSITIES OF BIRD LEGISLATION. 


AN Act has been lately passed called an Act for the Protection of 
Certain Wild Birds during the Breeding Season (35 and 36 Vict. 
ch. 78), which, with the gun license, is a move in the right direc- 
tion, but which is so incomplete, that it cannot be accepted 
except as an instalment towards more generous and comprehensive 
lesielation upon such a praiseworthy subject. 

The schedule of wild birds to be protected between the Ldth of 
March and the Ist of August comprises only seventy-nine kinds, 
out of some three hundred and forty-nine that are usually admitted 
as being British birds. The difficulty is to discover upon what 
principles these seventy-nine have been selected, and why other 
birds quite as deserving of protection have been left in the cold shade. 
It is impossible but that the framers of the Act must have had some 
principles to guide them in their selection, yet most assuredly these 
are not patent upon the surface. 

The hst of the happy seventy-nine, which is arranged alpha- 
betically, begins with the avocet or avoset, a bird common enough 
in the winter about the sea-shore, lakes, mouths of rivers and 
marshes, and which assembles in large flocks on the fens in the 
breeding season, but has no culinary or known merits to distinguish 
it from the oyster-catcher, or water-ouzel, or other allied birds, 
which are omitted from the list, which ends with the wryneck, a 
beautiful bird, yet the least distinguished among its tribe, if 
classed, as Bewick assumes, among the thrushes, although perhaps 
more closely allied to the woodpeckers. Its sole merit appears to 
be that its food consists of ants as well as other insects. 

The eagle and falcon tribe are left without protection, probably 
because they can to a certain extent protect themselves, not because 
they are birds of prey, for the owls are protected. We are, how- 
ever, left in doubt whether the term owl is used generically or 
otherwise. It is to be hoped it is so, for we have nine species of 
owls in Britain. ‘The shrike, of which we have four species, is 
not protected, and perhaps justly so, for they will chase all small 
birds on the wing. Crows, rooks, and their congeners are also 
unprotected. Yet do we agree with Bewick, that ‘ the advantages 
derived from the destruction which they make among grubs, larve, 
worms, and noxious insects, greatly overpay the injury done to the 
future harvest by the small quantity of corn they may destroy in 

searching after their favourite food. Rooks are to a certain extent 
protected by rookeries, but we have often lamented that the mag- 
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pie is not permitted to enliven our fields as it does on the 
Continent. In this country it is simply made to decorate a 
barn-door. The raven has almost disappeared. Ravensworth and 
Ravenscourt know it no longer. nly the autumn past we 
sought in vain for a chough in its last fastnesses of Cornwall. The 
jay is not protected, and indeed both it and the nutcracker are 
destructive of young birds, as well as of fruit; but the beautiful 
and harmless chatterer, which feeds upon berries and insects, the 
golden oriole, the splendid roller, might have received the same 
protection as is granted to the cuckoo and the wryneck. 

But above all the thrushes—the missel-bird, the throstle, and 
the blackbird—who charm us not only with the sweetness but the 
variety of their song, why have they been left unprotected? The 
fieldfare and the redwing do not breed in this country, and the 
cuckoo is an impostor, although he does herald the merry month 
of May, and is said to devour the well-known beetle, whose larva, 
sometimes called the rockworm, is the greatest of garden pests, 
and the wryneck is credited with a predilection for ants; but why 
the two latter should thus have met with legislative protection, 
whilst the whole tribe of thrushes, as also the starlings and ouzels, 
are left without, baffle all powers of conjecture. 

Whilst our spring songsters, the favourites of all, are thus left 
open to destruction, except where protected in a private grove or 
garden, woodpeckers and the little nuthatch have found favour in 
the eyes of parliamentary bird-fanciers. So also the creeper—an 
amusing and social little bird—whence Linnezus.called it Certhia 
familiaris, which it would be a pity to destroy. 

Of the Passerine order, the grosbeak and the crossbill, the latter 
only to be met with in remote pine-fcrests, are protected, whilst 
the bullfinch, which is now so rare as to be imported from 
Germany, is unprotected. The whole tribe of buntings, so partial 
to man that they will flit before him on the way—a snow-bunting 
once accompanied the writer for miles across a moorland—are also 
left without protection. 

Among the finches, the goldfinch, in which charming little bird, 
according to Buffon, “ beauty of plumage, melody of song, sagacity 
and docility of disposition seem all united; the siskin or aberdevine, 
mild and gentle as the canary, with which it pairs, and the red- 
poles (or redpolls, as they are called in the Act) amidst “ the 
blossomed furze unprofitably gay,” are happily protected, whilst 

the linnet, with its lively and sweetly varied song, its gentle 
manners and docile disposition, is with the gay chaflinch and the 
pert sparrow left unprotected. ‘The chaffinch is certainly a great 
devourer of garden seeds, and the character of the sparrow is 
questionable, besides that its unlimited propagation is scarcely 
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warranted, but so also it ought not to be persecuted to death, 
Bewick is right when he says sparrows do as much gcod as they 
do harm, and they are essentially house birds, living only in the 
company of human beings, and how niggardly it is to grudge a 
little creature, whom nature has taught to pe its trust in us, its 
small pittance; still more unjust is it to destroy harmless living 
things which our exiled compatriots, dwellers in Australia and 
elsewhere, have been glad to send for to remind them of home. 
Flycatchers are protected by, it is to be supposed, their utter 
insignificance. The spotted flycatcher is, however, an amusing 
bird, although Bewick says of it, of all our summer birds it is the 
inost mute; and of the lark tribe, the sea-lark, by which it is to be 
supposed the rock, meadow, or field-lark is meant, the woodlark, 
and the pipit are protected, whilst the skylark—the lark pre- 
eminently—is left without protection: 
Up springs the lark, 
Shrill-voiced and loud, the messenger of morn : 
Ere yet the shadows fly, he, mounted, sings 


Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 
Calls up the tuneful nations, 


writes the great poet of nature, who claims to it the rank of leader 
of the general chorus, and as the most conspicuous among the 
various kinds of singing-birds with which this country abounds, 
Yet is the skylark, with its nest on the open ground, exposed to 
the depredations of the smaller kinds of voracious animals, such as 
the weasel and the stoat, and is destroyed almost wholesale by man. 
Poor lark! he may be prolific, and he may eat a few grains of 
wheat, and be subjected to excise in Germany, but we still much 
wish he had been protected, at all events during the breeding 
season in this country, where town is everywhere encroaching 
upon every bird and twig that remains. 

Whilst the glorious songster of the heavens is thus left to be 
plundered of its eggs, to be netted, trapped, shot, or destroyed by 
privilege, the amusing wagtails, with their small insignificant 
notes, are sheltered by a saving notice. 

Of the numerous family of warblers, the Dartford, the reed, the 
sedge, the chiffchaff, and the hedge-sparrow are protected, as also 
the nightingale, the robin redbreast, the redstart, the blackcap, the 
wren, the wheatear, the whinchat, and the stonechat, but the garden 
warbler, or fauvette, and the whitethroat are for some mysterious 
reasons passed over. The garden warbler has never failed to come 
with the spring, and build in our small suburban retreat, favouring 
us with its sweet song in return for the protection afforded to it. 

So also the long-tailed titmouse and the bearded titmouse ure 
for some mater e reasons deemed worthy of protection, whilst 
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the oxeye, the crested titmouse, the blue tomtit, the coal and 
marsh titmice are left open to extermination. 

Swallows are protected, possibly from some ancient superstitions, 
as recorded by Pliny, and handed down from all times, as well as 
by the force of opinion; so also is the nightjar, a great enemy to 
the cockchafer, only unfortunately the bird itself is rarely to be 
met with (the last we. saw was amid Burnham Beeches), whilst 
the destructive insect itself is everywhere. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary omission of all—not even ex- 
cepting the lark and the linnet—is the dove tribe. If the ring- 
dove eats grain and even turnips, so likewise is it very fond of the 
roots of pernicious grasses—especially of the couch-grass. The 
wild pigeon is the parent of our stock-dove, and ought to have 
been protected. He would be a bold man who, in face of the 
ignorance which still prevails as to the uses of particular birds— 
even birds of prey—in the grand economy of nature, would deprive 
a bird of protection upon often calumnious prejudices. 

No birds are more persecuted than doves, yet in the beautiful 
language of the poet: 


The jay, the rook, the daw, 

And each harsh pipe (discordant heard alone) 

Aid the full concerts waile the stock-dove breathes 
A melancholy murmur through the whole. 


Not-less singularly tender and plaintive is the note of the turtle- 
dove, cooing as it does in the most gentle and soothing accents— 
the emblem of connubial attachment and constancy—but it has 
been considered unworthy of protection, possibly out of some latent 
regard among legislators for a court given to nothing but pro- 
nouncing separations and divorces. 

Game birds come under special laws enacted in their favour, and 
it is sincerely to be hoped that, whatever passion there may be for 
rescinding old and devising new and experimental laws, not only 
game birds, but game of every description, including even rabbits 
in certain places, constituting as they do an important article of 
food, will never be left without such an amount of protection as 
may prevent their utter extermination. 

It is so far pleasant to find that bitterns, coots, moorhens, 
landrail, sanderlings and sandpipers, plovers, quails, sandgrouse, 
snipe, curlews, woodcock, wild duck and widgeon, and some other 
birds, neglected by the Game Laws, will now at least meet with 
protection during the breeding season. It is owing to protection 
that the quail abounds on the Continent, whilst it is rare in this 
country. | 


Plovers, valuable in themselves, especially in the stone and 
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golden kinds, as well as for their eggs, are indeed happily pro- 
tected, as are also dotterel, very fat in May and June, and much 
esteemed for the table. Sanderlings and sandpipers are in the same 
category, and enlivening the shores as these graceful little birds 
do, her deserve, apart from their being in favour with some as 
articles of food, to be preserved from wholesale destruction. 

Herons are still protected in some parks, but the tribe, including 
cranes, storks, (protected in most countries), and egrets, all except 
bitterns, have found no favour in the eyesight of our modern 
legislators. ‘The spoonbill is protected, and so is the curlew. Of 
the snipe tribe, the woodcock, the common snipe, and the summer 
snipe—another name for the sandpiper—are mentioned. Godwits, 
as much esteemed by some epicures as a delicacy as the snipe, are 
also protected. It is to be hoped that the word godwit, as also 
sandpiper, and indeed in all cases where the word 1s used generically, 
the whole of the species comprised under that name are meant, for 
there are, for example, eight kinds of godwit and twenty-two of 
sandpipers. 

Yet the introduction of specific names, as the dunlin, the ruff, 
and reeve, among sandpipers, the dunbird among widgeons, the 
pewit and the lapwig among plovers, the martin and swift among 
swallows, of the greenshank and redshank among godwits, of the 
shoveller among ducks, and of the stone curlew, whimbrell, and 
thicknee among curlews, would seem to imply the contrary, and 
that the terms sandpiper, godwit, plover, swallow, duck, and 
curlew are not used generically, or where would be the use of dis- 
tinguishing one species from another? There appears also to be 
a useless repetition in some cases, Stint, oxbird, and purre are 
for example, according to Montagu’s “ Ornithological Dictionary,” 
synonymous for dunlin. Out of the seventy-nine names, we have 
here four which apply to the same bird. Again, we have mallard 
and wild duck, pewit and lapwing, dunbird and pochard, sandpiper 
and summer snipe, whaup and curlew, thicknee and stone curlew, 
all generally received a8 synonymous, although we are ready to 
admit that there may be provincial and local confusion in the 
application of the same names. 

The avocet, avoset or scooper—the singular form of whdse bill 
led Buffon to suppose it to be “one of those errors or essays of 
nature which, if carried a little further, would destroy itself” 
(certain modern doctrines of types and natural selection being the 
legitimate descendants of such nonsense)—and the brilliant king- 
fisher, are to be allowed to breed undisturbed; but while the land- 
rail, in reality a game bird, is protected, the water-rail, esteemed’ 
by many as rich and delicious eating as its land congener, has not 
been deemed worthy of notice, The gallinules, all game birds, 
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including the spotted rail, the little gallinule, the olivaceous galli- 
nule, are also all | eng over, with the exception of the landrail 
or corn-crake, and the common gallinule, moor, or water-hen. 
The coots are luckily included in the same category as the other 
well-known ornaments of our ponds and lakes. 

Another strange and incomprehensible inconsistency. Swans, 
wild duck, and widgeon are protected, but geese are passed by 
without notice! It is to be hoped they are protected by the Sea- 
Bird Protection Bill. Wild duck are, indeed, protected twice 
over, under that head and that of mallard. Raeotie to Bewick, 
the latter is another name for the common wild duck. 

Really, without any clue to ascertain what the principles of 
selection were, by which the legislative committee were guided, 
it would seem, unless some such explanation is tendered, that the 
names of birds were put into a bag, and seventy-nine kinds, whose 
names came out first, were protected, while the remainder were 
left without protection. 

The fact is, that if one bird was protected during the breeding 
season, all ought to have been protected. How can even a rural 
constable be expected always to decide between a Dartford 
warbler, which is protected, and a garden warbler, which may be 
shot with impunity ; between a sea lark and a tree lark, between 
a titmouse and a tomtit, between a landrail and a water-rail, or 
between a phalarope, which he may never have seen, and a grebe, 
ot an auk, or a guillemot? 

The new gun license has unquestionably already done much 
good in preserving many of the charming songsters of our groves 
and gardens, and of our fields and hedges, especially in suburban 
districts, and it is much to be hoped that the present fragmentary 
and incomplete Act—woven into a common whole, with the Sea- 
Bird Protection Act, and a modified game law—will be supple- 
mented by one which shall extend the protection of the law to all 
birds (except such as it can be satisfactorily shown that the 
Almighty has created for no good purpose or justifiable reason 
whatsoever, which would be rank blasphemy) during the breeding 
season. It is true that the law could not insist upon persons 
protecting swallows, owls, jackdaws, starlings, or sparrows upon 
their own premises, or falcons, buzzards, hawks, owls, and shrikes 
in their parks, woodlands, or covers, or on their farms, but still 

some general protection could be given which would not inter- 
fere with purely local action, and which, at all events, might 
be guided by better-considered and better-digested rules than can 
be possibly found to characterise the present abortive scheme— 
valuable as it is as an instalment towards something better. 
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Vil. 


LesTocg fully justified the praises bestowed on hin, by his 
assiduous attention to the ladies throughout their journey. His 
thoughtful regard for their comfort in all his arrangements quite 
captivated Mrs. Thirlwell, won the heart of Mrs. Jones, and much 
amused Charlotte, whom he made the especial object of his care, 
according to the often-repeated injunctions of his master. Char- 
lotte had tried to banish from her thoughts the events of the even- 
ing preceding their departure from Geneva. Tollington, she felt, 
had a right to the undivided heart she had led him to believe she 

ave him. She had taken an affectionate leave of him, for Mrs. 

hirlwell had purposely relieved them from the restraint of the 
maternal eye, knowing the singular power he possessed of working 
on Charlotte’s feelings. And the stronger will had again pre- 
vailed; the passionate utterances of an earnest and ardent love had 
again subdued the maiden’s wavering, fluttering heart. But the 
inward struggle had left her sad; had checked her natural 
liveliness. 

In this instance the truth of the proverb, “like master like 
man, was entirely borne out; for the ever watchful Lestocq, per- 
ceiving that something was amiss with the young lady, and that 
her mother made no effort to cheer her, thought it his duty to 
attempt it himself. He greatly admired the lady of Mr. Tolling- 
ton’s choice, and he fancied, as he observed to Jones, in confidence, 
“that the parting from her lover was fretting her, which of course 
would fret his master also, and therefore very naturally fretted 
him.” 

Two or three times on the journey Charlotte had asked him 
some questions about different objects and places they had passed, 
and Mrs. Thirwell had invariably interrupted her with, “ My dear, 
don’t be so troublesome to M. Lestocq; he has other things to 
think of.” 

“ Now the road they travelled,” Lestocq said, “‘ was so familiar 
to him that he was worth twenty guide-books to anybody wanting 
information en route. It was clear to him that Miss Thirwell 
wanted it, and he determined that she should have all he could 
afford her, and should see whatever he could get an opportunity of 
pointing out.” 

They were not travelling in haste, for Mrs. Thirwell liked to 
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take her time. “ Hurry-scurry,” she said, “ upset her nerves.” 
So when a halt in the journey was made at any convenient town 
or city, in order to dine well, get a night’s rest, or pass a few hours 
in the day, Lestocq, who knew the lions of those places by heart, 
had always a plan marked out, the best conveyance the hotel or 
the town could offer speedily in readiness, with himself as cicerone 
at the service of Miss Charlotte. 

Mrs. Thirwell was more annoyed than gratified at this new 
proof of Lestocq’s abilities and alertness to please. 

“Tt was impossible,” she said, “ for her to scamper about in that 
hurried way; and what could Charlotte be thinking of by so 
selfishly wishing to put her, and every one, to such trouble and 
inconvenience ?” 

“ Could not Jones go with her?’ Charlotte ventured to suggest. 
“She really would like very much to see this or that cathedral, 
palace, gallery, museum,” &c, 

“The idea of taking Jones!” exclaimed Mrs, Thirlwell, “ when 
you know I cannot spare her.” 

But Lestocq would contrive to send in some pleasant smiling 
chambermaid to fuss over Mrs. Thirlwell, and make her com- 
fortable, while Jones wasaway. Jones had lived some years with 
her, in her prosperity and her recent ‘‘ easy poverty,” and was, as 
her mistress said, “a pleasant nice sort of tractable person, who 
knew her place. Not young, but not old; plain, but not ugly; 
neat, but not fine; quiet and quick; clever and industrious; 
good-tempered, but if sometimes a little put out, easily managed.” 
Perhaps she had the credit of possessing the last-named excellent 
trait in her character from having acquired the knack of very easily 
managing her mistress. However, Mrs. Thirlwell consented that 
Jones should chaperon Charlotte, of whom she was very fond, and 
might therefore be trusted on such an emergency to take her 
mistress’s place. . This pleased Jones, as did also the opportunit 
it gave her of seeing something more in the course of her tenvele 
than the interior of a carriage or an hotel; while Lestocq was de- 
lighted to accompany “ Mr. Tollington’s lady,” and to show her 
everything their Fimited time would allow of. 

By way of caution, Mrs. Thirlwell said, and to restrain Char- 
lotte from giving way to expensive fancies until a heavier purse 
than hers had to bear the cost of them, she remarked one day on 
her daughter’s return, “that, although Lestocq was doubtless 
an invaluable person, yet he was far too lavish in his expenditure. 
Under present circumstances, she was willing to make some slight 

uniary sacrifice to gratify Charlotte, but that everybody should 
driven right and left to get, at a moment’s notice, the best 
carniages and horses for her use as soon as they arrived at a place, 
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no matter who besides wanted them, whether it was early or late, 
or what was the expense, was to her mind—and for such an object, 
too—sheer folly and wanton extravagance. Why, the innkeepers 
would think she was made of money, and would charge accord. . 
ingly. Charlotte was really very perverse! She had desired 
Lestocq to give her in Florence the account of those needless extra 
items, but she dreaded to see how much had been added to the 
expense of her journey.” 

estocq had, however, confided to Jones that he understood the 
orders he had received, and knew too well the master he served to 
displease him by troubling a lady about so insignificant a matter as 
a few hired carriages, more or less. 

Arrived in Florence, where Lestocg was no stranger, he secured 
without difficulty a most charming apartment for Mrs. Thirlwell 
on the Lung Arno. Assisted by her introductions and the attrac- 
tive grace and beauty of her daughter, she made many acquaint- 
ances, and found Florence the most agreeable of the places she had 
visited. Mrs. Thirlwell, herself, was also much admired, for she 
was a very fine woman, and always well dressed. Just verging 
on la quarantaine—like a rose full blown, but no leaf yet fallen— 
what wonder if she thought, “ when Charlotte is married, I may 
here advantageously dispose of myself ?” 

Signora Marchesa, or Contessa, sounded well, and pleased her 
fancy as well as her ear; and she might surely aspire to it, with 
her pretty Twickenham villa, her five hundred pounds a year, some 
good expectations, and a handsome person. 

Charlotte also was delighted with Florence, though she had 
seen very little of it, and did not, from her mother’s habits, expect 
to see more until Arthur—as she now always spoke of Tollington 
—arrived. He had written to her daily; some of his epistles she 
had received on the journey. They were the only love-letters she 
had ever had; and those fervid effusions of the deep love of his 
ardent nature, expressed in language so tender, yet so glowing, 80 
thrilling, touched the fair girl to whom they were addressed—as 
perhaps the writer wished and foresaw—to the very quick. 

“] have been ungrateful,” she said— unworthy of such love; 
such trust in, such reliance on mine. Iam his promised wife, and 
henceforth I will admit to my heart no thought but of him. 
Edward is banished from it.” Her bosom heaved with a heavy 
sigh, and a tear fell on the letter she held in her hand. She read 
it again. “The words come from his heart,” she exclaimed, “ or 
they would not speak so powerfully to mine. They seem to claim 
from me the love that I promised him. That love 1 now give him 
wholly—entirely. I have conquered !” 

Arthur Tollington had said, in a letter to Mrs. Thirwell, that he 
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was detained so much longer than he had expected by affairs con- 

nected with his approaching marriage, but that he hoped to be in 

Florence in the course of another week, or ten days at furthest. 

She was surprised to see that his letter was dated from his father’s 

house in London, and it pleased her too, for he had not been very 

explicit—nor had he been — to be—respecting his supposed 
an 


tionship to Lord F., 
him. 

Shortly after the receipt of this letter, Toliington, quite unex- 
pectedly, joined Mrs, Thirlwell and his fiancée as they were about 
to drive over to Buono Retiro—an old palatial residence which 
Lestocq had asked them to visit. Its lovely position, its terraced 
gardens, its fountains, and the many other attractions it possessed, 
he thought would please Mrs, Thirlwell, but his chief object was 
to ascertain what “ his own lady” thought of it, without makin 
known to her that his master had desired him to look well around 
Florence, and to inquire if there was any such place for disposal. 

Mrs. Thirlwell was accompanied by a certain Count Sforza, who 
had shown himself anxious for the appointment of cavalier 
servente to the handsome matron, and after the brief delay caused 
by Tollington’s sudden arrival, she begged that he also would be of 
their party. 

Qn reaching the palazzo—leaving Mrs. Thirlwell to the care of 
her obsequiously attentive cavalier—Arthur drew Charlotte’s arm 
within his own and sauntered forth in the direction of the gardens. 

Their meeting had been one of restraint in the presence of a 
stranger, but here his arm encircled once more the beloved form of 
his bride elect; his hand held hers, and the kiss of love he had 
longed to imprint on those beautiful lips when he first greeted her 
was given. And Charlotte returned that passionate kiss. The 
tender entrainement of his manner which, until lately, she had in 
his absence striven against, but found it difficult not to yield to in 
his presence, she no longer tried to resist. She gave him her 
heart, for he was to be all in all to her. He was so at that 
moment, when her head drooped on his shoulder, and the girlish 
affection for Edward faded away under the influence of that new 
emotion that thrilled through her soul in the fervid embrace of 
her more rapturous lover. 

“ My Charlotte,” he said, as they sat down on a rustic bench, 
“T have wished to speak to you, before meeting your mother, 
about our marriage. Every arrangement on my part is as nearly 
completed as possible ; why then should we wait a month longer? 

we were to say it should take place a fortnight hence, that 
would not be sooner than was at first intended, had I been able to 
get to Florence at the time I named in Geneva. Your uncle will 
May—vou, 111. NO. XVII. 24 


even now he in no way referred to 
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be here in the course of this week, and as we are all agreed in the 
wish to have the ceremony as privately performed as circumstances 
admit of, there will be but few persons to invite and few prepara- 
tions to make. Why, then, should it be deferred beyond a 
fortnight?” 

Charlotte was silent. 

“Do you consent, dearest,” he said, “that I should name this 
as our wish to your mother ?” 

Charlotte hesitated for a moment; then timidly raising her eyes 
to the handsome face that was bending over her with anxious gaze, 
she murmured, “ Yes.” | 

“ Thanks, love,” he said, and pressed to his lips the soft white 
hand he held in his. “I see,” he continued, “ Mrs. Thirlwell and 
her friend coming down the terrace. Let us join them. They 
will tell us all about the palace while we walk with them through 
the gardens.” 

“Oh, Charlotte!” exclaimed Mrs. Thirlwell, as soon as she came 
within speaking distance of the lovers, “why did not you and 
Mr. Tollington go through this beautiful palace with me and the 
count ? e’ve been delighted, haven’t we, count?” 

The count bowed, and smiled, and nodded affirmatively. 

“ Such splendid rooms, Charlotte; such a marble staircase! I 
declare I have never seen finer though [’ve seen most of our own 
finest show places. Then there is beautiful statuary—fine works 
of art the count tells me.” 

The count again nodded an affirmation, in reply to the appeal- 
ing glance of her eye. 

“ Not much furniture in some of the rooms, or rather hails or 
saloons; but they are not intended to live in I suppose. Yet there 
is a suite of rooms that one might make oneself very comfortable 
in, and many charming things in them, prettily and tastefully 
arranged. I wish you had seen them, Charlotte.” 

“The signora is so much pleased with them,” said the count, 
“and I could, as I have ventured to tell her, so easily secure them 
for her, that I hope she may be tempted to honour them, and 
Florence, by her graceful presence.” 

Mrs. Thirlwell smiled her sweetest on the count, and wondered 
whether he had such a palace, or was related to the owner of this 
one. 

The gardens and groves that surrounded Buono Retiro were of 
great extent and surpassing loveliness, and the party wandered 

long in them in delighted contemplation of their varied beauty. 

“ How delicious these southern climates are !” said Tollington. 
“T fancy I should spend much of my life here if I possessed a place 
near Florence with but half the attractive beauty of this lovely 
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spot. What say you, Charlotte, would you like an Italian 


home?” 

“TJ should like one very much,” she answered. 

“Then we will have one, dearest; we will have this, if the 
palace at all answers to your mother’s account of it, and pleases 
you as much as it does her; and here we will take up our abode 
when we return from Naples,” he said, with very evident plea- 
sure. 

Almost unconsciously, Charlotte pressed her hand closely on his 
arm, as in thought she acknowledged, and thanked him for, his 
unceasing study of her every wish and happiness. 

They had reached the outer gates, where their carriage was 
waiting. As they were about to drive off, Lestocq, whom they 
had not seen before, came hurriedly from the palace. He seemed 
to have been interrupted in some business matters, as he had 
several papers in his hands which he placed in his courier-bag 
when he had taken his seat by the driver. ? 

The noble count after seeing Mrs. Thirlwell safely deposited in 
her sala took leave of her for that evening; Tollington remained 
to open the subject of hastening his marriage. 

rs. Thirlwell was in doubt about the arrival of her dresses from 
Paris for so early a day as that named by Tollington. She had 
strained a point to incur the expense of ordering them from Worth, 
both for herself and Charlotte ; and it would be a great disappoint- 
ment to her not to wear them on the occasion they were prepared 
for,” she said. 

Tollington-made very light of that objection. 

‘Worth could be written to,” he said, ‘‘ and if he could forward 
the dresses in time, well and good; but at any rate others could be 
got ready on the spot that would very well supply their place, 
should Worth fail her in this unexpected emergency.” 

“But the bridesmaids!” exclaimed Mrs, Thirlwell in doubting 
accents. 

Two young ladies, of a family to whom she had had an intro- 
duction, who had formed an intimacy with Charlotte, had pro- 
mised to officiate on the auspicious occasion in that capacity. 

Tollington thought that a little hurrying on of their preparations 
would be only giving an additional interest to them. And thus 
he cleared away all a doubts, as she severally laid them before 
him, of the possibility of being ready; and she at length consented 
that the adios should take place a fortnight oalie than had 


been expected. He left her with a promise that he would, him- 
self, see that the very urgent message she had written to Worth 


should be telegraphed at once to that distinguished high priest of 
Aashion. 
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The next ten or twelve days were very happy ones both to 
Tollington and Charlotte. The unusual gaiety of the former, and 
his constant flow of spirits, surprised even Mrs, Thirlwell, occu. 

ied though her attention chiefly was by millinery and modes, 
Tollington’s present state of mind contrasted so strongly with the 
rather sombre and depressed feelings she once thought habitual to 
him, that she must have been, she considered, a sort of special 

rovidence to him, no less than to Charlotte. For it was she who 
had brought about the happy change she witnessed in both of 
them, by her own superior tact and judgment in making straight, 
as she phrased it, the mental twist peculiar to each; which 
‘without her skilful interference would have kept them for ever 
asunder. 

But the truth was, Tollington believed that he had stolen a 
march on fate, and baffled the Nemesis he contemptuously refused 
‘to propitiate. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Thirlwell, Charlotte’s uncle, arrived in Florence, 
and there met Mr. Tollington for the first time. The impression 
created by that interview was one strongly in his favour. His 
very gentlemanlike bearing, his distinguished manners and personal 
appearance, his talents and varied accomplishments, and his perfect 
frankness on the moot point of birth, won upon Mr. Thirlwell, as 
they did upon most persons, and the more he saw of his niece’s 
future husband the more he liked him. It pleased him, too, to 
observe the devoted mutual attachment of the lovers, for although 
Mrs. Thirlwell had assured him there could be no doubt of it, he 
had not the same faith in that lady’s judgment as she had in it 
herself. And when, as her trustee, and the joint guardian of his 
miece, he was informed that the marriage was arranged, and that 
his consent was expected, as a matter of course, to follow that of 
his sister-in-law, he had asked, to her very great astonishment, for 
further information respecting the gentleman on whom she was 80 
anxious to bestow his late brother’s beautiful daughter than the 
assurance that he was “ very rich, very fascinating and nandsome, 
not too old, and much liked by Charlotte.” 

He wanted to know who this Mr. Arthur Tollington was. “A 
son of Lord F.’s,” was the reply. 

“Indeed! Would Mr. Tollington, himself, communicate with 

him on the subject of his proposal to his miece ?” 

Mrs. Thirlwell thought he was interfering too far, and nhing 
upon himself to infringe on her maternal rights; but she mentione 
his wishes to Tollington, before-she left Geneva, with a sort of 
apulogy for doing so. 3 

Arthur approved of Mr. Thirlwell’s request, and wrote to him, 
-after he had sought and obtained an interview with Lord F., whose 
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natural son he was. There had been a total estrangement between 
the father and son for nearly nine years. Lord F. had once intended 
to provide for Arthur, by appointing him to a living in his gift, 
which was held by an accommodating friend who would resign 
when Arthur had taken orders. Perhaps his lordship meant this 
as a pious atonement for the sin of his youth. Unfortunately, 
however, the son was rebellious and resolutely opposed the clericah 
arrangement. It was a pity that he did so; for he was fluent of 
speech; would have looked so well in the pulpit, and could the 
many valuable qualities he was endowed with have been bent in 
the wished for direction, doubtless he would soon have attained to 
the dignity of spiritual pet of a large congregation of fair devotees. 
But it was ruled otherwise. Arthur turned his back on the church, 
and his face towards the army. He requested his father to procure 
him a commission in a cavalry regiment; he refused, for besides 
not wishing to incur the expense, he had other cogent reasons 
against it. But Arthur persisted ; “the army, and not the church, 
was his choice,” he said boldly. Lord F. was highly offended and 
indignant at the presumption of the youth; who was known onl 
as Arthur Sinclair, and recognised merely as a humble protégé. A 
trifling yearly allowance was made him, and he was told to turn 
the education he had received to the best account, for, from that 
time, he would have to provide for himself. 

Arthur was aware of his real parentage, and presuming upon 
that and his striking resemblance to his father, he assumed the 
family name of Tollington, incurred many debts which Lord F.,. 
when applied to, declined to pay, and in consequence the young 
man, to escape imprisonment, was obliged to leave England. His 
father sent him, as a parting gift, a hundred pounds, and for full - 
five years nothing more was heard of him. At somewhere about 
that distance of time he reappeared in London, paid off his debts, 
and lived in fashionable style about town and at various places om 
the Continent. He was most punctual in all payments, succeeded 
in becoming a member of a good’ club, and until he met Miss 
Thirlwell, which was about four years later, this, excepting occa- 
sional disappearances, had been his mode of life. He was known 
to be wealthy, and his right to bear the name of Tollington was 
never called in question by the family with whom he claimed 
kindred. 3 

Some persons professed to know, on good authority, that the old 
. lord made him a liberal allowance; others, that he had been @ 

successful gambler. But it seemed incredible that a large fortune 
_ Should have been realised by so precarious a pursuit, and still more 
80 that a gambler should have had the prudence to retire on his 
gains, Perhaps, it was suggested, he had been a favoured son of 
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fortune at the diggings; yet no one was aware that he had ever 
been to Australia. Geul reported, too, that very recently he had 
been concerned in some extensive and successful speculations on 
the Stock Exchange. However, one fact was patent to all; he 
had by some means put money in his purse. What wonder, then, 
that possessing that chiefest of claims to the respect and considera- 
tion of his fellow-men, besides the minor advantages of education, 

lished manners, and a very handsome person, he should have 
im greatly sought after by his own sex, and looked on as an 
eligible parti by the fair one—the bar sinister on his escutcheon, 
notwithstanding. 

Yet he was generally thought to be “rather a proud sort of 
fellow,” for he stood grandly aloof where most courted, and formed 
no close intimacy or friendship with any one. ‘There was also a 
shade of cynicism in his manner towards women no less than 
towards men; and when manceuvring mothers or spinsters, at- 
tracted by his name and reputed wealth, practised their usual wiles 
with the hope of drawing him into their nets, he contrived to let 
them know that he laughed at such folly as love, and had no fancy 
for the fetters and trammels of married life. And in this, ap- 
parently, he was sincere, for many bright eyes smiled on him, and 
smiled in vain. Faces and forms whose beauty might doubtless 
well vie with Charlotte’s.made no impression upon him. The 
charm in her that had chiefly attracted him was the modest air, 
the diffident gentle manner that shed around her a halo, as it were, 
of grace and refinement, and contrasted so strongly with the con- 
fident, dauntless demeanour; the loud, fast talk; the bold eye that 
unflinchingly meets the gaze of man, which characterise, far too 

enerally, the young girls of the present day, and render it so 

ifficult to distinguish between those who should be treated with 
respect and the light belles of the demi-monde, who display in 
public resorts the outward signs of inward depravity. 

But Tollington had no thought of love or of swerving from his 
vow of bachelorhood, though he felt a sort of secret pleasure in 
his admiration of Charlotte as an elegant, charming girl. The 
usual result, however, soon followed. He was hopelessly deep in 
love; prudence suggested flight, but for once he was deaf to her 
counsels, ‘The affair of the lost bracelet, as we have seen, brought 
him and Charlotte into closer acquaintanceship, and eventually, 
after a struggle on both sides, though from widely-differing motives, 
to the engagement that was soon to end in marriage—a marriage 
Pe seemed to promise every earthly happiness to the young bride 

ect. 

Her mother’s intense satisfaction at having brought it about, and 
the pleasure with which her uncle had just consented to it, was 
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further increased by the receipt of a letter from Lord F., who 
wrote that he was greatly pleased to hear that his son Arthur was 
about to be united to so amiable and charming a young lady as 
Miss Thirlwell. He wished them every happiness, and promised 
to visit them in the course of the year, if they continued to reside 
in Italy, as he understood from Arthur they proposed doing. 

A very handsome bracelet accompanied the letter, his lordship’s 

nt to the bride. 

What could be more satisfactory? And yet how could a father 
say less, even for a natural son? He had learned at their recent 
interview and reconciliation that that once scapegrace son was a 
rich man, requiring no favours of any sort from him beyond for- 

iveness for the past; kindly feeling and friendly notice for the 
Laure. And Lord F. forgave the little he had to forgive very 
readily. For certain reasons, it was indeed as balm to his con- 
science todo so. He looked with some pride even on the young 
man who claimed him as father; so handsome, so aristocratic. 
What pity that he could not step into the place of his legal heir, 
who was four years younger than Arthur, and a far less fine 
specimen of the genus homo. And besides, while yet in the very 

rime of manhood, Arthur was rich by his own unaided energy 
and ability, and had taken a position in the world which the 
clerical scheme would never have allowed him todo. By trade 
of some sort he had achieved this—yes, trade; but, true to the 
instinct of caste, he had abstained from setting a trade-mark on 
the family name. From what specific source wealth had flowed 
so rapidly and abundantly Lord F. did not ask, and Arthur had 
not thought fit to reveal it; but the father and son parted as well 
satisfied and pleased with each other, as were Mr. and Mrs, Thirl- 
well with the letter which was the result of their interview. 

Congratulations from the Weston family were also received in 
reply to Mrs. Thirlwell’s letter. ‘‘ Edward rejoiced to hear of 
Charlotte’s happy prospects,’ Amelia wrote, and Mrs, Thirlwell 
read aloud with peculiar emphasis. 

But Charlotte, notwithstanding the change in her feelings, was 
much mortified when she heard those words read. “ Her mother 
was right then! He really did not love her! It was, after all, 
but a mere fancy of her own. Well, so much the better,” she 
thought, “for there was no longer any place in her heart for him. 
It was wholly given to Arthur, as it now ought to be.” And, 
indeed, with so ardent a lover on the spot to plead his suit against 
the absent one, who had never spoken of love, it could hardly fail 
- to be. Edward was disappointed none the less, Arthur had 
brought Charlotte that morning a magnificent gold cross set with 


several large diamonds, and attached to a string of pearls. He 
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placed it on her neck, and said, with evident emotion, that in his 
estimation it was the most precious gift he could present to her, 
and, before any other, was to be worn especially for his sake. It 
had been given to him, he told her, by his father, who had kept it 
for many years as a memento of a beautiful and loving woman who 
had died in her youth broken-hearted. The betrayer of her love 
still cherished her memory, and, when acknowledging the wron 
he had done her, had restored to her son that relic of his mother, 
«‘ She was my mother, dear Charlotte,” he continued, “ an Italian 
lady ; the Buono Retiro was her birthplace; but her grave is in 
England.” 

hey had afterwards ridden over to Buono Retiro, which had 
acquired a new interest in Charlotte’s eyes. Tollington had 
already engaged it for a year, with the option of purchasing the 
estate at the expiration of that term. Mis. Thirlwell was to reside 
there until the return of the bride and bridegroom from their 
honeymoon expedition to Rome and Naples, when she intended 
to accompany her brother-in-law to England; for the count had 
not even hinted at marriage. She began to suspect that he was a 
mere dangler, and fully made up her mind not to give countenance 
to attentions whose object—if not matrimony—she did not at all 
understand. 

(To be continued.) 








RANDOM IDEAS. 
IV 


CONSERVATION AND CHANGE. 


Two opposite errors prevail in minds of a different cast with 
regard to conservation and change. One of these errors is, that 
all things old are better than any novelty; the other, that any 
novelty is better than that which is established. The danger of 
the former error, the blind adherence to antiquity, is, that it leads 
to excessive innovation; for, if moderate and useful change be 
resisted, sweeping and mischievous change, overthrowing bad and 
good institutions in a general cataclysm, will be the result. Thus 

e two errors lead to the same result—the two extremes meet 1n 8 
catastrophe ! 

There is always a presumption in favour of things established, as 
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they have stood the test of time and have become ingrained with 
the ideas of a people, whose habits have become accommodated to 
them. They have found their level, and often work better in 
practice than theory would have led us to expect. Thus the old 
nomination boroughs, though inconsistent with any theory of the 
English constitution, yet in their working had the good effect of 
preserving the balance between the regal, aristocratic, and demo- 
cratic elements, and of providing an avenue by which young men 
-of talent, without great fortune or high aristocratic connexion, 
could be brought into parliament, and have an opportunity, which 
they could not otherwise have enjoyed, of showing the stuff they 
were made of. Similarly there is a presumption against political 
riments, inasmuch as they may induce worse evils than those 
which they were intended to cure, and, when once made, cannot 
be retracted. Much change, also, unsettles the minds of a people, 
to the danger of the whole existing order of things, These pre- 
sumptions, however, in favour of things established, and against 
novelty, may be over-set by manifest considerations of adequate 
utility in the change. Thus, reason would point to a change 
when an institution has, through the alteration of opinions and 
manners, ceased to serve the purpose for which it was meant, or 
any other good purpose. It is needless to say that a law should 
be abolished when it has been found to have originated in a 
mistake—like the old law by which witches were burnt, and the 
ancient writ de heretico comburendo—both of which were found 
to have originated in mistake, however well meant. So also with 
regard to certain legal technicalities, like the old method of “ fines 
and recoveries,’ and several other incidents in the conveyance of 
property, which have been abolished, or which require still to be 
abolished—technicalities, which in former times may have been 
necessary to the security of property. When opinions and manners 
have changed, laws and institutions must be changed accordingly. 
“Time,” says Lord Bacon, “is the greatest of innovators;” and 
the legislator must, in wisdom, make corresponding innovations. 

All organic changes should be made in the spirit of the consti- 
tution itself; they should be a return to the original idea which 
it embodied. A nation is infatuated when it “breaks with its 
past.” The French in their “ Great Revolution,” which is in brief 
the history of all revolutions, “ broke with their past,” destroying 
all their institutions, instead of adapting them to the wants of 
modern society. Hence the present miseries of France. 

A prevailing love of change for its own sake, with an undefined 
‘hope of some great good to come by it, is one of the most dan- 
gerous symptoms in a community and the precursor of a catastrophe. 
“It is well,” says Bacon, in his “ Essay on Innovations,” “to 
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beware that it be the Reformation that draweth on the change, 
and not the desire of change that pretendeth the Reformation.” 


PETULANCE. 


Some persons have the unfortunate knack and habit of wantonly 
hurting the feelings of those around them, even of those whom they 
respect and who respect them, disparaging, for instance, things or 
persons held in esteem by them, or contradicting, for contradiction’s 
sake, their pet theories and rooted opinions. Speeches of this 
kind are often more inimical to friendship, and to the trust on 
which friendship subsists, than graver delinquencies, such as the 
breach of an engagement or the non-fulfilment of a promised 
service. These latter delinquencies may arise from forgetfulness 
or indolence—faults from which no man is entirely free, and which, 
therefore, every sensible man is the more disposed to forgive, espe- 
cially ina friend. But wantonly disagreeable speeches can arise 
from no other animus than the wish to give pain, though it be in 
a small quantity ! 

Yet those who have this unhappy propensity to annoy their 
friends will wonder that their friends are alienated from them, and 
will complain of unkindness, neglect, and isolation. ‘They forget 
that no one who wishes to retain the cordiality of his frends’ 
affection can afford to cause these petty jars in the harmony of 
intercourse. Disagreeable sayings should be reserved for those 
occasions of temperate remonstrance and expostulation, and of dis- 
tasteful though sound advice, which affection and duty may some- 
times require. They will then have all the more force; and, 
though they may cause temporary anger, the kindly or duteous 
motive which prompted them will be afterwards recognised. 

Persons who deal in these petulant speeches will, perhaps, say 
that these are “small things,” requiring only a little patience and 
good-humour in the recipient! Life, however, is chiefly made up 
of small things; and those persons who indulge in the infliction of 
small vexations are guilty of great folly. As a matter of unde 
niable fact, “small things” of the kind now in question do lessen 
the warmth of friendship. It is true that a friend should bear a 
friend’s infirmities; but the less disagreeable these infirmities are, 
the more likely are they to be borne, and the more permanent and 
cordial is the friendship likely to prove. 

It is a great mistake, in fact, to suppose that intimacy absolves 
from courtesy. There may be too much of the forms of courtesy, 
indeed, for familiar intercourse; but too little of them is the more 
dangerous extreme. Friendship is a delicate plant; and if cere 
moniousness stunt or retard its growth, discourtesy will kill it 
Friendship, it has been well observed, can only be preserved by 
the manners which first attracted it. 
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THOMAS SHADWELL. 


“ Tae Lancashire Witches’ was first acted by the Duke’s 
Company, at the theatre in Dorset Garden, in 1681. It was printed 
the following year. Downes, in his “‘ Roscius Anglicanus,” says, 
“it was a kind of opera, having several machines of Flyings for 
the Witches, and other diverting contrivances in it: all being well 

ormed it proved beyond expectation very beneficial to the 
Poet and Actors.” While Dryden, in his vindication of the Duke 
of Guise (several interesting civilities having by this time passed 
between the poets), informs us that, ‘“‘ ‘ The Leostaililey Witches ’ 
were, without doubt, the most insipid jades that ever flew upon a 
stage.” In a case where so great divergence of opinion exists, it 
will be necessary to look at the play itself. 

From both the introduction and prologue to this play, it is 
easy to perceive that the author possessed a counidianiiln amount 
of self-confidence. And although the opposition which this 

icular.comedy met with, may account for its excess in this 
instance, there can be no question that, generally speaking, 
Shadwell was in no danger of underrating his own performances. 


It was, however, a custom of the time to be garrulous in intro-— 


ductions and confidential in prologues, and Shadwell was not a 
whit more obtrusive than the great mass of his contemporaries. 
His constant allusions to Ben Jonson become somewhat tiring, 
and his eternal substitution of the word ‘* humours ”’ for the word 
“characters,” is so much in the nature of a challenge, that it has 
the effect of annoying the reader. In the introduction to the 
“Virtuoso,” the writer gives his patron a definition of what he 
meant by the word ‘‘ humours,”’ but as the definition is of some 
length and deals chiefly in negatives— By humour I do not 
mean so and so”—we will not reproduce it. 
In the prologue to the “‘ Lancashire Witches;” the writer, with 

a bravado which one cannot help admiring, appeals from the 
verdict of the vulgar, to the judgment of the educated : 

Our author honours th’ understanding few, 

And from the many he appeals to you; 


For (tho’ in interest most should judge) ’tis fit 
There should an oligarchy be in wit. 


This prologue, as will be inferred, was not spoken, but appeared 
only when the play was published. ‘The introduction is interest- 
ing. Having informed us with his customary candour that his 
play is a good one :—(“ I make bold to affirm.’’ he says, speaking 
of certain of the characters, “‘that Young Hartford, Smerk, Sir 
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354 Thomas Shadwell. 
Timothy, and Teague O’Divelly are true comical characters and 
have something new in ’em”’)—he proceeds to allude to the cir- 
cumstances attending its production. Living in an age like this 
—when Englishmen sit unmoved in a theatre applauding Mr, 
Boucicault, while in the réle of an Irish rebel he denounces 
“bloody Saxor. law,” and sings with something like native 
warmth that proscribed melody, ‘*‘ The Wearing of the Green ”—it 
is somewhat difficult to understand the extent to which party feel- 
ing operated at one time—in the still domain of art. Immodest 
to any extent, and immorality of any degree, were tolerated by 
the court and applauded by the mob—but a whisper of disloyalty, 
the most distant suggestion of disaffection—sufficed either to 
cause the withdrawal or the damnation of a piece. The Lord 
Chamberlain in those days was a potent official—and there is 
something grand in the spectacle, as he swoops down on the 
patentees of Drury Lane, and orders them to omit the entire of 
the first act in the playing edition of Richard the Third—his 
reason being that the distresses of King Henry the Sixth, who is 
untimely slain by Richard in that reprehensible Act I:, would put 
weak people too much in mind of King James, then living in 
France! It was not merely against disloyalty that his lordship 
waged war. Indeed the slightest slur upon either of the two 
political factions was visited with the utmost rigour of the 
theatrical law, and it would be an interesting inquiry to discover 
how many plays have fallen victims to the political enthusiasm 
of their authors. The ‘‘ Lancashire Witches” did not pass scath- 
less through the Lord Chamberlain’s office—the master of the 
revels expunging nearly the entire of Smerk’s remarks. Of this, 
however, Shadwell does not complain. He is principally moved 
against a combination amongst his auditors, who with a contingent 
of ‘* mercenary fellows” had come to hiss the play. “‘ But to my 
satisfaction they came off as meanly as I could wish; 1 had so 
numerous an assembly of the best sort of men who stood 80 
generously in my defence for the three first days, that they 
quashed all the vain attempts of my enemies—the inconsiderable 
party of hissers yielded, and the play lived in spight of them.” 
And it may be added, “in spight” of the insipidity of the jades, 
they flew upon the Haymarket stage in 1707, and upon the stage 
of Drury Lane in 1723. The action of the comedy notwithstand- 
ing the introduction of the “jades ” is uncomplicated, the characters 
simple, natural, and amusing; the dialogue fresh, unstudied, and 
humorous. The comedy has for its characters chiefly the mem- 
bers of two country families, dwelling in the vicinity of the 
Pendle Hills; the names of the families are respectively, Hart- 
ford and Shacklehead, and the members of them are divided in 
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their beliefs as to the genuineness of certain witches infesting the 
neighbourhood. Attached to the Hartford family is a chaplain, 
who is simply mentioned in the much abused description ac- 
companying the list of characters, as “ foolish, knavish, popish, and 
arrogant.” It was this Smerk who was originally curtailed by the 
master of the revels, and afterwards hissed by the ‘‘ mercenary 
fellows” in the theatre, it being insinuated that in depicting the 
character, Shadwell aimed a blow at the Church of England. 
Each of the two families mentioned possesses a son and daughter, 
and for these children have been contracted marriage engage- 
ments. The son of the Hartfords being engaged to the daughter 
of the Shackleheads, and—vice versd. The young ladies are de- 
scribed as women of good humour, wit, and beauty, and being so, 
it is not to be supposed that they will tolerate the idea of such 

re-arranged unions—especially as it happens that the one hus- 

d elect is a coxcomb, and the other a sot—and as, moreover, 
the ladies had a mind to make matrimonial arrangements of their 
own ; having indeed, at a period anterior to the opening of the 
comedy, encountered two gallants at a watering-place, by whom 
they had been treated with all the civility incidental to Restoration 
comedy, and whose affections they hoped ultimately to possess. 
Who does not admire the way in which the gallant of old comedy 
enters with powder, and wig, and;sword, and without a “‘ by your 
leave ” or *‘ an’ you please,” whips off the lady of the play from 
her lover or her husband! And these good-humoured dames 
knowing the custom, bided their time without a misgiving. 
A further character is introduced in the person of Teague 
O’Divelly, an Irish Roman Catholic priest. This ‘ humour ”’ 
was, we fancy, an afterthought on the part of the author, and 
was designed solely as a set-off against the Church of England 
chaplain. These are the characters of the comedy. The action 
will be designed so as to secure Theodosia and Isabella to their 
— lovers, and will end in the frustration of the parental 
esigns. The action of the witches seems at times to delay, but 
in reality, hastens and completes the dénouement. With the 
witch business we will deal chiefly, as it is the point upon which 
most of the abuse has fallen, and is, moreover, intrinsically of 
great interest. 

Before alluding to Shadwell’s management of the witches, we 
may indulge in a quotation from the comedy proper—that is to 
say, of such “ humours” of the piece as are not mixed up with 
the supernatural or pseudo-supernatural. At the beginning of 

second act, Smerk, the chaplain, makes love to his master’s 


daughter Isabella. The passage will serve our purpose as well 
a8 another. 
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ACT TI. 
Enter TsaBpeia and SMERK. 


How this insolence provokes me (aside). 

You are not sure in earnest (#0 him). 

Can any one behold those radiant eyes, 

And not have sentiments of love like mine ? 

This fellow has read romances as well as schoolmen. 

Those eyes to which mine are the burning glasses, 

That to my heart convey the'fire of love. 

What fustian fool’s this! Is this the language 

For a divine ? 

Are not divines made of those elements 

Which make up other men? Divines may be 

In love I hope. 

And may make love to the daughter without 

The consent of the father. 

Undoubtedly, as casuists must determine. 

Will not common sense, with a casuist, tell 

Us when we do wrong; if so, the law we are 

Bound to is not plain enough. 

Submit to the judgment of divines (sweet lady). 

Marriage is not an ordinance made by parents, 

But from above derived. 

Is it not fit I should obey my father? 

Oh no, sweet lady, move it not to him, 

Your father has not reverence enough 

For the Church and churchmen. 

Besides, I’ll tell you 

He is aetheistically inclined ; but, madam, if my 

Poor person and my parts may seem gracious to you, 

You lawfully may choose me to make happy. 

Your person needs must please ; ’tis amiable. 

Ah, sweet madam ! 

Your parts beyond expression neat, spruce, florid, 

And very diverting. 

No, no, dear madam. 

Who can behold your face without pleasure ? or 

Consider you parts without reverence ? 

Oh Lord, I swear you pose me with your great 

Civilities: I profess you do. 

*Tis impossible you should keep long from being 

Diguitied. 

’Tis that I mainly aim at next the enjoyment 

Of so fine a lady. 

May I flatter myself to think you are in earnest ? 

You may, most excellent lady. 

And so am I, 

Sweet madam, I receive you as a blessing on my knees. 
(She gives him a box on the ear.) 

Thou most insolent of pedants! Thou silly, formal thing, with a 

band, a little parsonical grogram, and a girdle thou art so proud of, 


in which thou would’st do well to hang thyself; some have vouchsaf’d to use 
it for that purpose; thou that wer’t never but a curate, a journeyman divine, 
as thy father was a journeyman taylor before he could set up for himself—to 
have the impudence to pretend love to me / 
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This scene affords a not unfair example of Shadwell’s manner. 
The changes in Isabella’s procedure induced by the utterly un- 

receptive attitude of the amorous curate are admirably ren- 
ied First she is petulant, then argumentative, and having 
succeeded in making the parson reveal his casuistry, she becomes 
jronical. Irony, however, is a figure of speech unknown to 
Smerk. He takes the lady’s expressions as seriously intended, 
and dropping on his knees to receive in a becoming manner the 
inestimable gift, Isabella’s silent aversion is excited into verbal 
abuse, and in addition to a box on the ear Smerk receives an in- 
ventory of his mental, moral, and personal charms, which extends 
for an entire page beyond the passage at which we broke off. If 
we say anything in favour of the cleanliness of this play, we do 
not wish to be understood as asserting Shadwell’s claim to high 
morality. We are not now examining his works generally, we 
are speaking only of the ‘ Lancashire Witches.” Although 
there are portions of the comedy which will not bear a nice 
scrutiny, it presents as a whole a very favourable contrast to the 
works of the contemporary dramatists. And it is particularly 
observable that in those scenes where the two ‘‘ good humoured”’ 
dames, the heroines of the play, are introduced, either with their 
lovers or their would-be lovers, the utmost decorum is observed. 
We make bold to say that not another writer of comedy in Shad- 
well’s time would have let slip such an opportunity for double 
entendre, disguised filth, and nasty innuendo as is presented by 
the scene just quoted. How would the notorious Mrs. Aphara 
Behn (with whom some critics class Shadwell) have treated the 
scene? This was a time, let us remember, when no lady would 
attend the first performance of a comedy, and when eventually 
(reports agreeing that the new play was not more immodest than 
its predecessor) she went, she appeared masked—and generally 
found reason to remain so. Nor were these dames particularly 
squeamish either. ‘‘ Thou art always upon intreagues,” says a 
subordinate to a principal character in a comedy of this period, 
the very title of which is filthy. The sentence might have been 
taken the rounds and applied to them all. Whatever we may 
think of the inferences drawn by Jeremy Collier in his ‘ Short 
View of the English Stage,” no one who knows anything of the 
writings which he describes, will say that bis colouring is over- 
done or his censure unmerited. It is pleasant, then, in the midst 
of so much that reeks of the brothel and the stews, to find a 
ten as little open to objection as the ‘“‘ Lancashire 

itches.” The author’s proverbial dulness may, however, have 


contributed to this desirable result, and we may have to extol his 


morality at the expense of his genius. We have x Ls thus 
particularly of one comedy, but speaking of his work generally 
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it may be affirmed that to the second of the charges levelled 
against the stage by Jeremy Collier—that of profaneness—Shad- 
well pleads ‘not guilty;” and while it is impossible in the 
presence of two works such as “ Epsom Wells” and the “ Vir- 
tuoso,” to acquit him of the charge of coarseness, we must allow 
that in this respect he is less open to objection than Dryden and 
other dramatists of the period. 

We were about to speak of Shadwell’s management of the 
witches when we were drawn into this digression. 

In dealing with characters such as those chosen by Shadwell 
to form a main element in a comedy, the dramatist elected to 
grapple with great and peculiar difficulties. He undertook to 
represent witches existing at the period at which he wrote, 
dwelling in caves and cottages, and interfering in the domestic 
affairs of ordinary prosaic and commonplace country gentlemen. 
Furthermore, he had so to represent them that their appearance, 
while satisfying the morbid cravings of those who believed in 
witchcraft, might have no attendant circumstances which could 
not be accounted for by the ordinary rules of common sense pre- 
vailing in the neighbourhood of the Pendle Hills. They are to 
appear in a twofold character, or rather to be put forward under 
different lights. We are to see them through the eyes of the 
dupe (and it is to be remarked that when they are placed in this 
romantic position it is only in the presence of the duped, or by 
themselves engaging in such pastimes as their believers might 
imagine), and again we are to see them through the eyes of an 
ordinary logical and unromantic Englishman. At one time we 
gaze upon supernatural entities acting under the personal super- 
vision of the devil. At another we see only a number of wrinkled 
country hags—stale pretenders to magic—eking out a livelihood 
on money obtained by false pretences. Shakspeare’s witches, 
indeed, are very different and very superior existences. Pure 
and not compound characters—beautiful horrors—awful creatures 
of the mist—they seize the imagination, and as their weird in- 
cantations strike the ear, and their thin forms float along the 
surface of the heath, we feel that they are not ill fitted to 
strike terror into a kingly heart. Shadwell, indeed, at- 
tempted to accomplish that which Shakspeare’s superior in- 
stinct would have taught him to avoid. Having made the 
attempt, however, it is only just to say that he succeeded to 
admiration. 

After sundry allusions to their pranks by believers in witch- 
craft, we have the insane creatures put bodily upon the stage at 
the end of the first act. The scene is Sir Edward’s cellar, and 
Mother Demdike is the presiding spirit at the entertainment. 
The witches are discovered tearing in pieces a black lamb, and 
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pouring the blood of the victim into a hole scooped out with their 
nails. When this weird ceremony has proceeded for some time, 
Demdike speaks : 


Dem. Deber, Deber, do not stay, 
Upon the waves go sport and play 
And see the ships be cast away : 
Come let us now our parts perform, 
And scoop a hole and raise a storm. 
Second Witch. Here is some sea-sand | have gotten, 
Which thus into the air I throw. 
Third Witch. Here’s sage that underground was rotten, 
Which thus around me I bestow. 
Fourth Witch. Sticks on the bank across are laid. 
Third Witch. The hole by our nails is almost made, 
Hog’s bristles boil within the pot. 
Dem. The hollow flint stone I have got 
Which | over my shoulder throw 
Into the west to make winds blow. 
Now dip your brcoms and toss them high, 
To bring the rain down from the sky. 
Not yet a storm? Come let us wound 
The air with every dreadful sound, 
And with live vipers beat the ground. 


That a storm really does occur, and that by reason of that storms 
the two gallants already mentioned are forced to take refuge in 
Sir Edward’s house, does not compel us to admit that the storm 
was the result of the incantation, that the incantation was a real 
occurrence, or that Shadwell had any belief in hag’s magic. The 
language of Demdike in calling her associates to the scene above: 
described is not without force and a certain picturesqueness. 


Come, sister, come! Why do you stay ? 
Our business will not brook delay. 

The owl has flown from the hollow oak, 
From lakes and bogs the toads do croak ; 
The foxes bark, the screech-ow]l screams : 
Wolves howl, bats fly, and the faint beams 
Of glowworms’ light grows bright apace ; 
The stars are fled, the moon hides her face. 
The spindle now is turning round, 
Mandrakes are groaning underground, 

I’ th’ hole i’ the ditch (our nails have made) 
Now all our images are laid 

Of wax and wool which we must prick 
With needles, urging to the oaidk ; 

Into the hole I'll pour a flood 

Of black lamb’s blood to make all good. 
The lamb with nails and teeth well tear— 
Come! Where’s the sacrifice? Appear! 


To readers acquainted with Coleridge’s “Fire, Famine, and 
Slaughter”—and what reader is not ?—the witch scene in the 
second act will not sound unfamiliar. He is not so horrible, it 
May—vo.. 11. NO. XVII. 2B 
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is true, but he is quite as weird and picturesque. We will rudely 
interrupt Shadwell’s witches in the middle of a conversation : 


Second Witch. From the sea’s slimy ouse, a weed 

I fetched, to open locks at need. 

With coats tuckt up, and with my hair 

All flowing loosely in the air ; 

With naked feet I went among 

There poisonous plants, there et Sage 


Dug up a mandrake which did cry. 
Three circles I made, the wind was good, 
And looking to the west I stood. 

Fourth Witch. The bones of frogs I got, and the blood, 
With screech owls’ eggs, and feathers too ; 
Here’s a wall’s toad, and wings of bats, 
The eyes of owls, the brains of cats. 


At this juncture the devil enters, a circumstance to be regretted, 
as it prevents the utterance of more Coleridgean lines, such as 
those above. 


Third Witch. 


Three circles I made, the wind was good, 
And looking to the west I stood. 


The devil proceeds to catechise his servants: 


What have ye done for my delight, 
Relate the service of the night ? 


To which question each witch in turn gives answer, after the 
manner—very much after the manner—of Coleridge’s witches. 
The Devil has reason to express his gratification on receiving 
the reports, and replies to each: 


“Well done, my dame, ho, ho, ho, ho !” 


With an extra expression of satisfaction on hearing the state- 
ment of the last witch, who concludes with: 


I put a woman into fits, 
And frightened a parson out of his wits. 


In the fifth act Demdike and her colleagues are hauled before 
the justices in their true characters of country hags, subsisting 
on Lancashire credulity ; and the curtain is brought down upon 
a curious, but effective, tableau. In the epilogue of the play the 
poet expresses his resentment at the treatment he received from 
a portion of the first night’s audience : 

A poet dares not whip this foolish age, 
Yon deund bear the Ae of the les. 

It is clear (in conclusion) that of all the numerous charges 
brought against Thomas Shadwell, that of dulness has least of 
ruth in it. He possessed a fancy as bright, an imagination as 
lofty, and a humour as subtle, as any dramatist of his time. 
His style, if less polished than that of Congreve, is more vigorous. 
His dialogue, if less laden with wit, is more natural. In humour 
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he approaches Farquhar, the best of the Restoration writers of 
y. He had formed his style on that of earlier masters. In 

the depicting of character he followed closely in the steps of Ben 
Jonson. If, notwithstanding all this, no breath of the fame 
which he achieved in his own days has served to keep his memory 
sweet in ours, we must lay the blame upon the greater bard, who 
wrote of him in words that everybody has read, but into the 
justice of which few have considered it worth while to inquire : 

He never was a poet of God’s making. 

The midwife laid her hand on his thick skull, 

With this prophetic ing—Be thou dull ; 

- Drink, swear, and roar; forbear no lewd delight 
Fit for thy bulk ; do anything but write. 








ALLEGORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


MAY. 


Wira what a burst of lyric joy does old Horace send forth the 
announcement that spring has come: “The snows have fled, the 
verdure decks the fields, and leaves the trees. Frosts melt before 
the zephyr!” Centuries before him, another poet, who penned 
the Oriental “Song of Songs,” expressed himself in a kindred 
strain. ‘“* Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. For lo, 
the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear 
on the earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land!” Not indeed that it 
needs anything like poetical appreciation to realise the difference 
between a cruel north-east wind and the gentle south-west. 
Climate is, after all, a great leveller, almost as potent as sickness 
and death themselves. How few our wants would be if the 
summer, or, better still, the ideal spring, so seldom realised in our 
much-abused island, were always with us! 

In that variable climate it is difficult and dangerous to write in 
anticipation of May-day, basing our remarks on any subject that 
savours of vows, Gon. but looking forward from our great spring 
holiday—which this year came upon us like a burst of summer in 
mid-winter—one sends back memory to old May days in the 
past; and does it not strike us that they used to be more genial 
than they are? Is such the fact? Science has even set itself to 
account for the circumstance; so that probably it is true “ tempora 
Mutantur,” and not only “nos mutamur in illis.” Long ago— 
alas, that we should have to write it so!—we did deck the maypole 
and rifle the green lanes of their wild-flowers, the wide meadows 
of their pale cowslips for the purpose. Is nature getting less 
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kindly? It would really seem so, for we can very seldom do this 
now. 

And the thought will recur, how dependent we are on these 
climatic changes! How we seemed to devour the soft air and 
unclouded sunshine that first spring day that burst upon us like 
a veritable Easter boon after the sombre skies that marked 
the great death day! What a sight it was, even for those 
oe a ones among us who could not avail ourselves of 
excursion-train or pleasure-boat, to see men and women and 
children—especially the last—basking in the sunshine in those 
wide parks and gardens that are the very lungs of our great City! 
There was, for those few hours at least, a pleasure in mere exist 
ence, apart from any added delights due to its accidents. 

And we love to think it will one day be always so. We look 
through that “door opened” to the jewelled City which shall 
have “no need of the sun neither of the moon to shine in it,” 
“where there shall be no night, and they need no candle.” 
Sensuous do we call these detaiis? Yet we feel sure there is some 
occult connexion with the moral condition of that City too; for 
wé are told, side by side with the above, that into its streets 
“ there shall in no wise enter anything that defileth, neither what- 
soever worketh abomination or maketh:a lie.” ‘The connexion be- 
tween the physical and moral condition of “ the future that awaits 
us” is dark now, while we see through the mirror faintly and far 
off; but we grasp feebly—more firmly in these fitful bursts of 
sunshine than at other times, but feebly at the best—that all is 
summarised in the terse truth, “there shall be no more curse.” 
Such is the poet’s conception of “ another and a better world’— 

This is a world where every loveliest thing 
Lasts longest ; where decay lifts never head 


Above the grossest forms; and matter here 
Is all transparent substance ; the flower fades not. 


The beautiful die never here: Death lies 

A dreaming—he has nought to do. The babe 

Plays with his darts. Nought dies but what should die. 
Here are no earthquakes, storms, nor plagues ; no hell 
At heart; no floating flood on high. The soil 

Is ever fresh and fragrant as a rose. 

The skies, like one wide rainbow, stand on gold. 

The clouds are light as rose-leaves ; and the dew 

*Tis of the tears which stars weep, sweet with joy. 

The air is softer than a loved one’s sigh. 

The ground is glowing with all priceless ore, 

And glistening with gems like a bride’s bosom. 

The trees have silver stems and emerald leaves. 

The fountains bubble nectar; and the bills 

Are half alive with light.—Festus. 


MavRICcE DAVIES. 
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VIOLETTE: A STORY OF VERSAILLES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A LEGEND OF THE ROCK.” 
Lightly from fair to fair he flew. 


For monarchs seldom sigh in vain. 
7 Marmion. Stn W. Scorr. 


THE glory of Versailles has departed. I was there the other 
day, and instead of meeting Louis XIV., Prince Eugéne, Cardinals 
Richelieu, Mazarin, and De Rohan, Marshals Turenne and Villars, 
Mirabeau, Saint Simon, Moliére, Mesdames Pompadour, Main- 
tenon, and Du Barry, and all the famous or infamous characters 
that trod those splendid galleries in the days of yore, I met Deputy 
M. Jean Grosbceuf from one of the departments of the Seine-et- 
Marne. In the foyer du Roi, instead of the brilliant circle of 
courtiers which surrounded the Grand Monarque, MM. les 
Deputés were discussing the debates in the haat. . 

e splendid apartments were untenanted save by sable-attired 
attendants, and their sole furniture the magnificent pictures of the 
battles of France from Clovis to Napoleon le Petit. “A toutes 
les gloires de la France” is inscribed upon the splendid pile. But 
the glory of the palace has gone. Versailles is no longer Versailles; 
it is nothing more than the meeting-place of the Corps Législatif. 
The residence of kings is the parliament house of the people. Sic 
transit gloria mundi. But it was far otherwise at the time my 

treats. 

en the superb palace was peopled by the courtiers of the 
son of the king; the transcendant egotism of whose character 
is well expressed by his memorable summing-up of the constitu- 
tion of France, “ moi je suis |’Etat,” all was then splendour, glitter, 
ostentation, and show, and soft notes of music floated over a 
brilliant throng gathered in chambers now silent and deserted. 
Again I repeat, sic transit gloria mundi. During the reign of 
Louis XV. there dwelt in an old chateau, which stood quite on the 
outskirts of the town that the palace had called into existence, the 
Comte de Valtort and his daughter Violette. The comte was an 
ald soldier, who had done good service to France, but had never 
®eeived the smallest share of court favour. He would have 
tetired altogether into seclusion if it had not been for his daughter 
Violette, but for her sake he appeared regularly at all the pageants 
and ceremonies of the court. 

Violette, at the time this story opens, was just twenty, in all the 
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ripe beauty of womanhood. Everybody admired her; everybody 
was in love with her; everybody, from Pierre, the old woodm 
up to the Comte d’Anville, the great man of the hamlet, where 
their chateau was situate. At the last ball the king had sent for 
her to be introduced to him, and every one knew that his taste 
was undeniable. This made her the fashion, and such being the 
case, every one admired Violette. It was as unorthodox as the 
Huguenot tenets not to do so. Violette was aware least of all of 
the admiration she excited. She was so used to it. It cameas 
natural to her as the morning sun, the scent of flowers, or the 
varied hues of their blossoms. She always had been beautiful, 
she had always been told so, and it never occurred to her to think 
about it one way or the other. It was too unimportant. 

But if this fact was unimportant to Violette, there were other 

ple to whom it was not so, and more particularly one person, 
Ralph Vicomte Belterre, captain in the king’s own regiment of 
Cuirassiers, who were at that time on duty at the palace. As] 
have said before, the Valtorts attended all the fétes, and it was at 
one of these that Ralph had made the acquaintance of Violette, A 

oor captain of cuirassiers had no more night to dream of honest 
a in the year of grace one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
seven than he would have at the present day, and yet he was mad 
enough, fool enough, call it what: you will, to dream of it, and the 
subject of his day-dream was Violette Valtort. What a con- 
summate idiot he must have been. Why did he doit? Because 
he was a fool. Because he was mad. He should have avoided 
her. He should have known that the affections of the well-born 
poor are a bane to them; that they are so perfectly ridiculous; and 
that it is really quite laughable for them to have any feelings at 
all. But he did not know this, or if he did he would not, but 
fixed his eyes and saw nothing in the whole world but her. 

One evening in 1757, Louis XV. was sitting in the saloon of 
Le Petit Trianon with Madame du Barry, and it might have been 
observed that there was something in the manner of the latter 
that showed she was ill at ease. Her influence over the king had 
been long in the ascendant, and with occasional desertion the 
monarch had been constant to her. Each time he had come back 
to her vowing he loved her better than ever, and she had be 
to think she was secure in his affections; but it had been told 
a few days previously that Louis had expressed the most unbounded 
admiration for Violette Valtort. She was beginning to feel 
jealous, and her fears had been in nowise allayed by the result of @ 
secret visit she had paid to the Chateau Valtort in order to judge 
for herself as to the beauty of one whom she already looked upoB 
as a possible rival. Shedid not know the Valtorts, for the comte 
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would not allow his daughter to associate with a woman of 
Madame du Barry’s character, though she was a a favourite, 
and so she had gone in disguise to mass at the chapel of the 
chateau for the express purpose of seeing Violette. 

“ Elle a la beauté du diable,” madame had muttered between 
her teeth, instead of the response in the livre d’heures. Ma foi! 
comme elle est belle, Marie?” she had said to the confidential fille 
de chambre who accompanied her. 

“Pas si belle que madame,” her companion discreetly replied. 
«Elle est si légére, si fragile—cette petite; mais, madame, a l’air 
majesteuse.” | 

“ Vous me trompez,” madame had replied, in reality very much 
pleased with the flattery ; but all the same, she had never had any 

ce since her visit to the chapel, and when the king came to Le 

etit Trianon that evening, she had resolved to sound him as to 
“cette petite.” 

“T am told that there was a new beauty at the ball last night,” 
said madame, “ and that your majesty was pleased to admire her. 
Who was it? I did not remark any fresh faces, and I am quite 
sure no beautiful ones.” 

“You are jealous, ma belle,” replied the monarch ; “ you women 
always are. 1 would answer for it you never saw a beautiful face 
847 when you looked in the glass. Is it not so, ma chére?” 

“Your majesty would not. believe me if I said ‘yes. But I 
have seen women I admire; but I did not see any new beauty at 
the ball, and I want to know whether your majesty did, and 
whether-you are as captivated as the courtiers. I hear nothing 
else spoken of at the palace but this new beauty, whom I confess I 
have not remarked.” 

“ Jealous, mignonne, jealous.” 

“JT cannot be jealous of a girl I have never seen.” 

“But you are.” | 

“Your majesty is pleased to say so.” 

“Well, I do admire the ‘ new beauty,’ as you call her, and so 
much so, that I sent for her to be introduced to me.” 

“What is her name?” said Madame du Barry, abruptly, as if 
not noticing the king’s last statement. 

“Mademoiselle Valtort.” 

“Ido not know the name, they must be people who go to 
the ane parties.” 

“They do,” ‘replied the king, “ but they come to mine as well; 

are prudish enough for Marie Leczinska, but not too much 
80 to come to my parties, which, if not presided over by the 
Queen of France are by the Queen of Beauty,” continued the 
monarch, with a smile and bow. 
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Half mollified, Madame du Barry advanced to the chair on 
which the king was sitting, placed herself on the arm, and put her 
hand on his shoulder. 

“ You do not really admire this—this—Mademoiselle Valtort?” 
she asked. 

Indeed I do; she is lovely, superb-—no, that is not the word— 
divine. She is like one of the pictures of the Madonna; she looks 
as if all her life had been passed with the angels or the saints in 
paradise, or some——” 

“A very suitable companion for your majesty,” interrupted 
madame, with a’mocking etn. “ How long has the fit been on 
you? You will be sending poor me away to a convent next, and 
be going back to Marie Leczinska, or—or—or this—this saint of 
paradise.” 

Then she burst into tears, and laid her head on his shoulder, 
Tears are a woman’s strongest weapon; few men—except husbands 
—are proof against them; and-l.ouis was really fond of her, dis- 
reputable profligate as he was. 

“Ne. pleurez pas, ma chérie,” he said; “I only spoke of that 
child to tease you; I did not mean anything, it was nothing; I 
dove no one but you.” 

“ Does your majesty really mean it?” 

“On the word of a king,” replied Louis. “ But I must leave 

ou now, I have promised to go to the queen’s party.” 

Oh, but you will see her /” said cs a 

“Tf Ido I have the memory of you with me,” he gallantly 
weplied. 

He then left the villa for the palace. A few moment’s after 
the king’s departure, the lacqueys of Madame du Barry announced 
Vicomte Belterre. 

The vicomte was a slightly-built young man of about four- 
and-twenty, with large durk blue-grey eyes, and a face closely 
shaven, except a petit moustache which decorated his upper 


“T am delighted to see you,” said madame, as she greeted 
Belterre. ‘Everybody has deserted me to-night. They have all 
gone to the queen.” 

“Tf the court has deserted the Queen of Beauty for the Queen 
of France,” replied the vicomte, unconsciously plagiarising his 
royal master, “I at least have remained loyal.” 

“What reward shall you require for your allegiance?” said. 
Madame du Barry, with a laugh; “ people generally want me to 
do something for them, or to ask the king for something, which 
as the same.” 


“T require nothing,” said Belterre; “at least, that is, nothing 
that—that——” | 
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“But you do want something,” she replied, with a woman's 
quick penetration, “tell me what it is.” 

“No, I was dreaming ——” 

“Of who,” said madame, quickly, “the new beauty Made- 
moiselle Valtort? Everybody is talking about her, everybody is 
— about her, the king-——” 

“The king!” exclaimed Belterre, with a start, and laying his 
hand upon the hilt of his sword. 


“Yes, the king,” repeated madame. “ His majesty was pleased 
to say he admired her.” 

“She had better be dead a thousand times! Oh,: Violette!” 

“JT have your secret now,” said Madame du Barry. “ You 
love this Violette Valtort. Is it not so? Nay, I know it.” 

“T will not deny it,” he replied; “but I did not come here to 
say thisto-night. I must have been mad.” 

“Never fear, your secret is safe with me; and, what is more, 
you shall have my assistance and utmost support.” 

“Thanks, madame; thanks, a thousand times!” replied Belterre, 
seizing her hand, “you are too good.” 

‘“‘T never heard so before,” said madame, with a laugh; “ but if 
you want to marry this girl I will help you, only it must be on 
one condition, that you take her away from Versailles.” 

“That will not be a hard one. _I am tired of the empty vanities 
of this frivolous court, and my soul craves for sweet communion 
with some congenial spirit, far away from all the petty intrigues 
and 7 cares of a false life.” 


“You shall have an appointment abroad. What say you to 
Canada ?” 


“ Anywhere, as long as it is with her.” 

“Well, I will do my best for you, and I am glad you have told 
me your secret, for now I shall know how to act. You have told 
me your secret,” she continued, rapidly, “1 will tell you mine. I 
want to get rid of this Mademoiselle Valtort.” 

“ How—why ?” 

“The king——” 

“T understand.” 


“ Well, his majesty must not know what ge feelings are, for 
I fear, if my suspicions are correct, he will not give you any 
appointment that will enable you to marry her.” 

“Then I must be cautious.” 

“Have you spoken to her yet?” 

“No, I have not, but I mean to go to the queen to-night later; 
her majesty has graciously sent me her commands; and I can then 
tell her what I have longed to do so long——” 











=~ must not be to-night,” interrupted madame, “not for the 
world,’ 
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“Why not?” 

“The king is there.” 

“The king!” exclaimed Belterre, again placing his hand on his 
sword. 

“Yes, and if his majesty suspects anything he will not give you 
the appointment—more, if he hears of it before the marriage 
takes he will cancel it. You must be married privately, and 
it must not be announced till you are duly installed in your post 
in Canada.” , 

“ But I do not see how this may be. Violette would never 
consent to a private marriage, and if she would the comte would 
not. He is the proudest man in all France.” 

“T have no doubt he would be if mademoiselle had Le Petit 
Trianon,” said Madame du Barry. 

“‘How dare you speak of Violette hke that?’ exclaimed the 
vicomte, “as if she was not the most spotless innocent.” 

“That is just what the king said of her.” 

“The king!” he exclaimed again. 

“Yes,” replied madame, “I am not offended at the way you 

k of me. Of course I am a méchante, and not worthy to be 
spoken of in the same breath with Mademoiselle Violette, but it 
is just this. For my own reasons, I want this Mademoiselle 
Violette to leave France, and so I mean to get you an appoint- 
ment in Canada. Is it that you are too proud to take it from me 
—poor me? M. Tl Abbé Dantin was not so to take the bishopric 
of Rheims.” 

Belterre did not see why he should be more scrupulous than 
M. l’ Abbé, so he thanked madame. Besides, he was a poor captain 
of Cuirassiers, and had his own way to make in the world—we in 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three are more virtuous—so again 
I say he thanked madame for her kindness, and then took leave. 
He “ went on,” as people say in London ball-rooms, to the queen’s 
apartments at the palace, and there he found a very brilliant 
gathering, and in the salon de la reine, the one with the ceiling 
representing Mercury, by Michael Corneille, were the Comte de 
Valtort and his daughter. 

Violette was eakiog her very best. She was seated on 2 
couch, with a knot of men round her, and the principal member of 
the was no other than Louis Quinze. 

“Versailles has not had a fairer guest since my late royal father 
built it,” Louis was saying. “Mademoiselle, I crave the honour 
of conducting you to the banquet.” 

“Your majesty’s wishes are commands, only heard to be 
obeyed,” she replied. 
hen rising from her seat, the monarch gave her his arm, and 
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led her through the crowd, who respectfully made way for them 
at the cry, “ the king is coming.” 

Belterre followed in the train of the royal party to the supper- 
chamber, where a splendid feast was spread. The world never 
has, and never will, see such splendour as was lavishly displayed 
at Versailles in the last century; at least, not in Europe, Some 
eastern potentates may have vied with its magnificence, or even 
eclipsed it. Orientals have a natural talent for the spectacular— 
a grand idealism of gorgeousness. I say again, the East may have 

ipsed it, but in Europe there has never been such magnificence 
as at Versailles. The tables groaned with gold plate, the choicest 
chefs-d’ceuvres wrought in Italy by Benvenuto Cellini, and all 
the world’s wealth, talent, and splendour were concentrated at 
Versailles. 

The courtiers whispered amongst themselves: “ The reign of 
the Du Barry will be short,” they said; “her days are numbered.” 
And then, like true sycophants, they made haste to pay court 
to what they believed to be the rising sun. They pressed round 
the comte and grasped him by the hand, and sie him “ how 
he had been of late?’ “why was he not more at the palace?” 
“they supposed he would be now?”, and many such like remarks. 

= The Maaves come around me because their master is talking 
to my daughter,” thought the old comte; “ they would leave me 
soon enough if he talked to the next pretty face.” 

Meanwhile Belterre was watching Violette with the utmost 
eagerness. He had not yet spoken of his love to her, and even 
if he should, what was he with such a rival as the king? We 
who live since the Revolution can hardly estimate the divinity 
which then hedged the king. “ He could do no wrong,” was an 
axiom not applied .to the office, but the individual. It was a 
stupendous thing. We, of to-day, cannot understand it; but 
in France, in 1757, they understood it au pied de la lettre. The 
comte believed in his own daughter, but he did not care to see 
the admiration with which his sovereign regarded her. He had 
not been slow to estimate the cause of the altered demeanour of 
the courtiers, and he privately made up his mind to take Violette 
to the palace as little as possible. 

The comte was standing rather pre-occupied with his thoughts 
when Belterre accosted him. He had known the vicomte inti- 
mately from his boyhood, and he looked upon him as one of the 
most promising young soldiers of France. His manly straight- 
forward character mh him a great favourite with the old man, 
and no one was more weleome at the chateau. The comte more 
than guessed at Ralph’s penchant for his daughter; he knew the 
world well enough to know that young men do not pay almost 
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daily visits to a house where a pretty girl lives without falling in 
love with her, unless they have a previous attachment; but he 
had never thought of this being what mothers’ call “ serious,” 
because he knew his pecuniary circumstances were such as to 
preclude all idea of matrimony. 

“His majesty seems to admire Mademoiselle Valtort,” said 
Ralph; “the whole court is speaking of it.” 

“T like it not,” said the old man, “the admiration of Louis 
bodes no good to any woman. I would she were married, and far 
away from Versailles.” 

““T would she were too,” replied the vicomte, vehemently. 

“You!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Why, what is it to you?” 

“Everything, comte. I can keep the secret no longer. I 
love her.” 

“You!” 

“Yes. I fought against it, knowing how poor I am; but I 


couldn’t help it. I have loved her move and more every day. I 
couldn’t help it.” 


“ Does she know this?” 

“No. I should not have come to your house had I spoken to 
her, without telling you.” 

“No; I believe you would not. You are the true son of my 
old friend, your father. But I see not how you are to live. I 
would willingly give her to you. I am old, and shall not want 
any home ere long, but six feet of mother earth, and I would fain 
see her some good man’s wife before I die.” 

“T am in hopes of an appointment in Canada, under Mont- 
calm, and then I should be able.” 

“Why, what court influence have you?” 

‘© Madame du Barry——” 

* Du Barry!” thundered the comte. “ And would you stoop 
to accept anything from that abandoned woman? A man who 
would obtain a place through her good offices, is no fit husband 
for my daughter. Ralph, I am surprised at you—I am ashamed 
of you!” 

Then the comte turned on his heel, and began to walk away. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SEASON AT MONACO. 


Now that Germany has acquired virtue as well as strength in 
union ; now that the ball no longer rolls at Baden-Baden, and no 
messieurs make their game at Homburg, Monaco has gained a 
new importance. There is no other place between Heligoland 
and Nice where the gambler can enjoy his “two greatest plea- 
sures” in such perfection. Few people, and perhaps no French- 
men, know where Heligoland is, and even if they did, the climate 
is not a pleasant one in winter. So the tide of scoundrelism turns 
due south, and trains from Marseilles to Nice carry a mixed mul- 
titude of invalids and people with infallible systems. Monaco 
has always been what peasants used to call the “ good man’s croft” 
of the Mediterranean, the corner of the land reserved for the 
enemy to sow wild oats and tares. In the Middle Ages it was a 
kind of no man’s land, a refuge for pirates, who were led to battle 
on the side that paid highest, by the princes of the house of 
Grimaldi. Now it is only the mayor of the palace, as it were, M. 
Le Blanc, who entices travellers with music, and lovely gardens 
above the sea, and makes them pay pretty dearly for this enter- 
tainment. There are lordly halls devoted to roulette and rouge- 
et-noir, and many trains-run from Nice, and steamers used to 
bring luckless mariners to this shady Ophir, whence few carry 
away gold. Besides its native attractions, Monaco relies on the 
dulness of the rest of the watering places on the Riviera. People 
at home, grumbling through the mist over the price of coals, and 
envying the exile the blue alien sky, don’t remember how eternal 
idleness makes foreign bread bitter, and foreign hotel stairs steep 
to climb. Some invalids are not ill enough, or wise enough, to 
wish to bask for ever on the beach, or “to walk all day, like the 
sultan of old, in the garden of spice,” of lemon and cassia. They 
have exhausted the sport of croquet on strange grounds where no 
grass is, and the fun of shooting at white pigeons, which have 
some of the wisdom of the serpent, and when the trap is pulled 
walk calmly back to the sportsman. Such people are sure to tend 
to Monaco, or, more properly speaking, to Monte Carlo, where 
the Casino is. Let us, too, take return tickets, and money in our 
purses, and follow them. 

Leaving Nice, the train passes the lovely bay of Villa Franca, 
where the treaty was signed that gave Savoy to France. Then 
come stations among palms, where one old woman gets in with 
her basket of eggs for the Mentone market. Overhead, on the 
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left, is a steep cliff seamed with watercourses. To the right the 
sea, and a castle on a rock, and a clump of cypresses like sen- 
tinels. This is the castle, and behind it lies the town of Monaco. 
The place deserves a visit, though it is most beautiful when seen 
‘like a gem,” Mr. Tennyson says, from the hills above. There 
is the palace of the Grimaldi on a wide stone place, with six of 
the prince’s army of eighteen men swaggering before it. Within 
the palace are a few pictures “restored,” and of no date; and here 
Duke Lucien was stabbed by Doria, and an assassin from San 
Remo, three hundred and fifty years ago. It is like Holyrood, 
like Stirling, like all the faded boudoirs of grey castles, that have 
no fragrance now, and only unhappy memories of the times when 
queens were young in them. From the parapet of the fortress 
another prince of the unhappy race was thrown by his subjects, 
Duke Hercules, a famous warrior and roué. The fall must be 
over one hundred feet, and there are reefs below, shining through 
the clear green sea. Leaving the town, and relinquishing the 
idea of lecturing on the revolution of Monaco (in 1848), a walk 
of a mile brings one to the Casino of Monte Carlo. The rooms 
form one side of a square, a hotel and café occupy the other sides. 
The hotel supplies u perfect luncheon, and the loveliest view on 
the Riviera. But few respectable people care to live here— 
indeed, they are not wanted much, and are told that a Russian 
prince thinks the number of their rooms a lucky one, and insists 
on occupying them. Still, there are exceptions, who find the 
place very comfortable, and have been heard to say that “they 
must play once to do something for the people, the place 1s so 
nicely kept up.” One result of the absence of residents is that 
M.*Le Blanc is not under the necessity of building an English 
church ; he only supports a theatre and concert-room. 

Turning one’s back on the rooms, which are most in their glory 
by gaslight, and looking straight up the cliffs behind, the eye 
rests on what looks like a fragment of living rock on the crest of 
the hill. That gaunt pillar is a Roman trophy of victory over the 
Ligurian tribes, and behind lies the wonderful old town of Turbia. 
It is worth while to scale the rocky steps, through the deep green 
of lemon-groves, the grey of olives, the short turf on the windy 
hill, to the summit. The Corniche-road, and the world go by the 
lost-looking little village, with its Gothic gates, its narrow, wan- 
dering streets, all green and mouldy, where nothing is moving but 
children and small black donkeys, which walk with the dignity 
of sacred animals, Egyptian ibises, or Irish pigs. Through the 
west gate, and past the ruined mass of the Roman tower, is a vieW 
of a dull sunset and a wonderful panorama. To the west, where 
the light is clearest, lies the far-off range of the Estrelle Moun- 
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tains. They look like the “Hills of Heaven,” in the old ballad, 
with their bases set in reaches of golden water, and their heads 
crowned with a cloud of golden fire. Between them and us the 
Mediterranean lies smooth and radiant; on the north, between the 
chillest part of the sky, are the tumbled spurs of the Maritime 
Alps, cold and blue, with snow on their summits. To the east 
are the hills beyond Mentone, violet between the green blue- sea 
and the “daffodil sky.” At our feet, almost as it seems within 
a stone’s throw, lie the roofs of Monaco. The sun goes down, 
and the treacherous chill comes on, and it is a quick, rough walk 
to Monte Carlo, through the soft grey and purple of twilight 
among the olive gardens. 

From the night air and the cold to the heat and light of the 
Salons de Jeu is a curious change. The rooms at Monaco are, 
too, built in the shape of a T, and contain three roulette and two 
card-tables, surrounded by the usual sort of crowd. The play is 
the same as at the German tables. Trente-et-quarante or rou 
et-noir is going on at a table covered with green cloth, marked 
with curious diagrams in yellow, which look like an unsuccessful 
attempt at demonstrat’ ~ the forty-seventh proposition of Euclid. 
If you place your moixy on the spot marked with a red lozenge, 
you bet that of two rows of cards dealt by the croupier, the second 
row will surpass thirty by the fewest number of points, an ace 
counting as one. The other side of the table is for the supporters 
of, black—that is, of the first.row of cards, which might just as 
well be called blue. The oblong in the middle contains the 
money of persons who back the colour of the first card turned up 
to be the winning colour, this is called “la couleur,” the triangle 
at the end represents the opposite opinion. Roulette is more com- 
plicated. There is a revolving disc, containing thirty-seven cells, 
coloured alternately black or red, and marked with the numbers 
up to thirty-six, and with an O, or zero. You can either back a 
single number, getting thirty-five times your stake if you win, or 
any combination of numbers, such as the rows lengthwise of 
numbers, called columns. If you are right on these, you receive 
twice your stake. Or you can back red or black, odd or even, 
and so on. The advantage of the bank is that when the little 

spun round the disc falls into zero all the money is taken, 
except that on simple chances, as odd and even, which is put on a 
certain line and played for. If you win you are not paid, but 
keep your stake. The same thing happens at trente-et-quarante, 
When each row of cards makes thirty-one. This is a certain gain 
of more than three per cent. on all the money staked in the year. 
me English wocad have a wild notion that the revolving ball 
ean be made to fall as the croupier pleases. But a moment’s 
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observation shows the impossibility of this, for the disc revolves 
after the ball has stopped, and you can stake all the time it is 
rolling. These are the elementary parts of the game; and how 
do you like the company? People who play high don’t seem to 
spend much of their money on soap. They are rough dingy 
Germans, smooth dingy Spaniards, ladies from Nice, whose 
coquetry deserts them when they sit down to the game. There 
are a good many shrunken faces of consumptive people ; no doubt 
the hot air, and the sudden change to the refreshing mistral 
outside, no doubt the gentle excitement of play does them a great 
deal of good; there are safe middle-aged Britons, keen enough 
on ’Change—they don’t speculate here; there are pretty young 
ladies like Beatrice in this Inferno, who are afraid some one will 
shoot himself, quite a rococo proceeding, it isn’t done any longer; 
and there is that sad sight, a pretty English girl playing high, 
flushed, almost in tears. Such emotion is not often betrayed, 
Play is rather an opiate—some people, like Becky Sharpe, play 
to forget—than a stimulant. The gambler’s heart is all in the 
future till the last fatal spin of the ball, or turn up of the cards that 
ruin him. Consequently, the humours of a gambling-table are 
as few as those of a mathematical lecture. There are odd cha- 
racters enough, but they don’t behave oddly. Watch that re- 
spectable old Russian lady distributing her money on the roulette- 
table with the scientific culm of one making tea. Now she stakes 
on a colour, now on a column of numbers, now on a single 
number, and, as in the case of the infant poet Pope, the numbers 
come, and she toddles off with thirty-five times her original 
venture. Note the old Scotchman with his daughter and pleasing 
wife. He actually stakes five francs on black; trembling, he 
watches. Black comes up. 

“Look!” he says, in ecstasy, to the family group; “I never 
made a bet before in my life, and I’ve won.” And even as he 
speaks Mademoiselle Mimi, from Nice, has swept in his coins, and 
nothing will convince this lady, but French of a wondrous Edin- 
burgh accent, that she is mistaken. There is a Frenchman prick- 
ing down the colours as they come up on a card. He is playin 
on a system; he does not believe in + ag Much better woul 
he be employed in the search for the perpetual motion or the 
philosopher’s stone. Systems are like the alchemy of M. Théophile 
Gautier’s inventive friend. ‘Gold, I’ve made gold,” said this 
genius, “but it takes forty francs to make a louis d’or.” Even if 
you had the bank’s capital and the bank’s patience, you have not 
the bank’s certainty of three per cent. The first Napoleon is said 
to have said that calculation could beat the bank; perhaps it may 

in Mr. John Stuart Mill’s possible world, where two and two make 
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five! But see, there is a movement; all the spectators rush to one 
table. A tall Englishman sits down to roulette, and scatters gold 
about the board. Time after time he wins the maximum, or thirty- 
five times nine napoleons—say, deducting for losses on unsuccessful 
coups, four thousand francs. The crowd is pleased, and laughs, 
and he too does not conceal his delight. At last he loses twice 
running, has the sense to leave off, and goes away to count his 

oils) The crowd follows in an aimless way, hears he has won a 
* oe pounds, and returns to speculate with five francs at a 
time. Meanwhile, probably all our own money has gone; the 
column we back won’t come up, and we can’t secure a future by 

mbling. Non Di, non homines, non concessere columne. Perhaps 
itis as well. Beginners win, but who win in the long run? You 
may return again and again, like the girl for the fairy fruit she 
has once tasted in Goblin Market. The croupiers are as cruel as 
the goblins, and rake back all your gold into their hoard. There 
is the whistle of the train from Genoa, Nueniards, and the moon 
shines through the feathery palms as we run down to the little 
station. A depressed little crowd gets out at Nice, and goes home 
very quietly. 

A word on the moral effect of Monaco. On the natives it has 
no moral effect. People belonging to the department are not 
allowed to play. The French visitors generally prefer to gamble 
at baccarat in the clubs at Nice. Foreigners are the only people 
whose “ moral tone is lowered.some,” and idle as they are com- 

lled to be, Satan would find some other mischief for them, if 

. Le Blane did not. So on utilitarian principles he adds to the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. But moralists of other 
schools are compelled to wish that the French government would 
disestablish and disendow him, though that well-known zsecetic, 
M. Feydeau, recommends rather that he should be allowed to set 


hi branch establishments all over France in the interests of French 
nance. 
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DR. JOHNSON. 


Wuen Mr. Hogarth was on a visit one day at the house of Mr, 
Richardson, “the ingenious author of ‘ Clarissa,’ ” he perceived a 
huge figure standing in the recess of the window, rolling grotesquely 
about, drumming fiercely on the panes, shaking his head, puffing 
loudly with inflated cheeks, and behaving altogether in a very 
uncommon aad surprising manner. Mr. Hogarth, who was aware 
that Mr. Richardson was a very good man, imagined that this 
uncouth being at the window was an idiot, who had been placed 
under the care of his friend. He continued the conversation. 
He informed Mr. Richardson that he was just returned from 
witnessing the execution of Dr. Cameron, who had taken up arms 
against the Stuarts, and was proceeding to comment on this act of 
severity of George II., whose character he confessed he greatly 
admired, when he was suddenly silenced by the huge figure 
moving from the window and rolling towards him. ‘The idiot 
took up the argument. With extraordinary vigour and eloquence 
the idiot attacked King George II. He charged the monarch 
with unvarying brutality of conduct. He inveighed against him 
as an usurper. He quoted with happy brevity and applicability 
of illustration several instances of the king’s inhumanity, his 
ingratitude, his general scowndrelism. Hogarth surveyed the 
idiot with amazement. He thought he had become suddenly 
inspired. The painter, indeed, saw a spectacle to surprise him; 
for the massive features of the idiot, disfigured by scrofula, were 
illuminated by genius. His solid brow was rugged; one eye was 
dim, but the other was radiant with the fire of intellect. As he 
declaimed his huge form swayed ; his arms see-sawed as though in 
convulsions; his voice was deafening. Hogarth might, indeed, 
have been in bodily fear, for the idiot approached him close, and 
roared at him like one who threatens to strike. When his invective 
was terminated the idiot rolled back again into the recess, and 
resumed his beating on the window-glass with an energy that 
clearly showed he was drumming his triumph. Hogarth went 
away without inquiring the name of this supposed idiot. It was 
not until some time after that he learned that this idiot was 
the author of the “Rambler,” and that his name was Samuel 
Johnson. 

The experience of Hogarth was the experience of every man 
who met Johnson. He was born to dismay, to appal, to terrily. 
Nature had liberally endowed him with the qualities which con- 
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stitute a tyrant. He had, obviously, an exalted opinion of his own 
powers, which were, indeed, considerable enough to justify a more 
exaggerated egotism. He was eminently sagacious—perhaps the 
most sagacious man that ever lived. Between truth and falsehood 
he could discriminate with an unparalleled delicacy of observation ; 
but though he knew the truth, he would not always confess his 
knowledge. ‘This was the natural result of his tyrariny. He 
could neither suffer any man to differ from him, nor suffer himself 
to agree with anyman. He was often driven to employ sophistry ; 
but this weapon, ineffectual in the hands of ninety-nine men out 
of a hundred, he seldom employed without achieving as much 
success by it as he more frequently did by a rational logic.* 
“If his pistol misses fire,” said Goldsmith, “he knocks you down 
with the butt-end of it.” That he was often helped to victory, 
not more by his eloquence than by his mien, may be believed. 
His manner was terrifying; and having knocked down Osborne, 
the bookseller, he achieved a reputation for courage that commu- 
nicated to his astonishing gesticulations a ferocious significance. 
He seems to have found, indeed, when irritated, difficulty in 
restraining his hand. His burly mind, like his burly form, may 
be said to have passed through life felling all that it came in 
collision with.. -When aroused, he did not hesitate in his actions. 
He left the pit of a theatre one night for a few moments, and on 
his return found his chair occupied. He desired the man to 
move; but the man retained his seat, without reply. Johnson 
todk chair and man and threw them some yards away. He heard 
that Foote was going to bring him on the stage. 

“What is the price of a good oak stick?” he inquired of his 
informant. 

The answer was sixpence. 

“Then let your man go for a shilling’s worth,” said he. “Tl 
have a double quantity; for I am told Foote means to take me off, 
as he calls it, and I am determined the fellow shall not do it with 

meg 

oote took the hint. He understood the value of Johnson’s 

threats, and knew as well as though he had already undergone 
the castigation, that Johnson would have been in the theatre 


ee 





* “Whatever opinion Johnson maintains, I will not say that he convinces 
me, but he never hails to show me that he had good reasons for it.”—-Lorp 
ANK. 
“Johnson could not brook appearing to be worsted in argument, even when 
had taken the wrong side, to show the force and dexterity of his talents. 
hen, therefore, he perceived that his opponent gained ground, he had recourse 
to some hidden mode of robust sophistry.” —BoswExt. 
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that night, ready to leap upon him, and cudgel him off the stage 
when he should a 

Goldsmith’s good nature suffered him to see nothing of the bear 
about Johnson but the skin; but the detail of the paws was 
wanting to perfect the portrait. Certainly, of the existence of 
the paws Goldsmith must have been conscious; for, with the 
exception of Boswell, he had been more rudely crushed in their 
embrace than any of the friends of the doctor. Samuel, indeed, 
commenced life with the full intention of being dux wherever he 
was. The boy was father of the man. The posture of superiorit 
was the only posture in which he felt at ease. At school his 
favourite pastime was to be drawn on the ice by a barefooted lad, 
who drew him along by a garter attached to his waist. Here is 
the monarch in miniature. Doubtless the bare feet of the boy 
augmented the sense of vassalage so necessary to the spirit of 
Johnson. In after-life he was drawn about by another slave, 
called Boswell. At college he directed his efforts to stir up the 
students against their discipline; to the authorities he could not 
become superior, but he might hope, perhaps as a demagogue, to 
share their power. 

When he was five-and-twenty years old he did precisely what 
one could suppose Johnson would do: he married a woman aged 
fifty !| He would have, doubtless, called this idle and vicious 





* “Pear was, indeed, a sensation to which Mr. Johnson was an utter 
stranger, excepting when some sudden apprehension seized him that he was 
going to die; and even then he kept all his wits about him, to express the 
most’ humble and pathetic petitions to the Almighty; and when the first 
paralytic stroke took his speech from him, he instantly set about composing a 
prayer in Latin, at once to deprecate God’s mercy, to satisfy himself that his 
mental powers remained unimpaired, and to keep them in exercise, that they 
might not perish by permitted stagnation. When, one day, he had at my house 
taken tincture of antimony instead of emetic wine for a vomit, he was himself 
the person to direct what to do for him, and managed with as much coolness 
and deliberation as if he had been prescribing for an indifferent person.”— 
Mrs. Piozz1. 

“] spent yesterday afternoon with Johnson, the celebrated author of the 
‘Rambler,’ who is, of all others, the oddest and most peculiar fellow I ever 
saw. He is six feet high, has a violent convulsion in his head, and his eyes are 
distorted. He speaks roughly and loud, listens to no man’s opinions, thoroney 
pertinacious of his own. Good sense flows from him in all he utters, and he 
seems possessed of a prodigious fund of knowledge, which he is not at all 
reserved in communicating ; but ina manner so obstinate, ungenteel, and boorish, 
as renders it disagreeable and unsatisfactory. In short, it is impossible for 
words to describe him. He seems often inattentive to what passes in company, 
and then looks like a person possessed by some superior spirit. 1 have been 
reflecting on him ever since I saw him. He is a man of universal and sur 
prising genius, but in himself particular beyond expression.’—Dr. Dopo. 

+ “Shortly after Mr. Porter’s death, Johnson asked his mother’s consent to 
marry the old widow. After expressing a surprise at a request so extraordinary: 
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rversity in another man, and have been mercilessly sarcastic 
over the mistake of taking a widow when a maid might have been 
had. Perhaps he hoped to obtain more authority over an old 
than he could obtain over a young woman. If this were his idea, 
he did not delay its execution. According to the fashion of those 
times, the bride and bridegroom set out on horseback for the 
church; but before they got there, Johnson found it necessary to 
show his wife, as he afterwards showed his friends, that wherever 
he was he must be first. Let him tell his own story: 

“Sir, she had read the old romances, and had got into her head 
the fantastical notion that a woman of spirit should use her lover 
like a dog. So, sir, at first she told me that I rode too fast, and 
she could not keep up with me, and when [ rode a little slower 
she passed me, and complained that I lagged behind. I was not 
to be made the slave of caprice, and I resolved to begin as [ 
meant to end. I therefore pushed on briskly, until I was fairly 
out of sight. The road lay between two hedges, so that I was 
sure she could not miss it. When she did, I observed her to be 
in tears.” 

His marriage, his affection, his admiration for his wife were per- 
fectly in accord with his character. If we may believe Garrick, 
Mrs. Porter was stout and old, with swelling bosoms such as Field- 
ing loved to write of, and fat cheeks whose dimensions she ex- 
aggerated by a-thick coating of paint. She had an undue partiality 
for strong waters. Her voice was loud; her walk was a swagger; 
she was gross in her tastes, affected in her behaviour, and flaring in 
her dress. Either Johnson was too proud or too blind to see his mis- 
take; for he would talk of her beauty as Congreve talked of the 
charms of Mrs. Bracegirdle ;* he contrived endearing appellations 





*No, Sam, my willing consent you will never have to so preposterous a union. 
You are not twenty-five, and she is turned fifty. If she had any prudence this 
request had never been made to me. Where are your means of subsistence ? 
Porter has died poor, in consequence of his wife’s expenses. You have great 
talents, but as yet have turned them into no profitable channel.’ ‘ Mother, I 
have not deceived Mrs. Porter. I have told her the worst of me; that I am 
of mean extraction; that I have no money; and that I have had an uncle 
” ?—Miss SEWARD. 
* “That in Johnson’s eyes she was handsome appears from the epitaph which 
he caused to be inscribed on her tombstone.”—MAtong. 
“The intelligence I gained of her from old Levett was perpetual illness and 
tual opium.”—Pt0z21. 

t is difficult to reconcile his endurance of the gross whims and disagreeable 
tastes of this old woman with those sentiments about women which we find he 
in after-life expressed. ‘I one day,” says Mrs. Piozzi, “ commended a young 
lady for her beauty and her pretty behaviour, to whom I thought no objections 

dbe made. “I saw her,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘ take a pair of scissors in her 
thand; and although her father is now become a nobleman, and, as you say, 
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for her; he had the highest respect for her judgment; and when 
she died, mourned her with a constancy and vehemence of grief 
that throughout his long life suffered no abatement. Though they 
often quarrelled, there is no doubt that they were not more 
unhappy together than most married people are.* At all events 
they were well matched. To any other man but Johnson, her 
whims, ner habits, her tastes, her person, the abundant peculiarities 
or mental infirmities which are generated by old age, would have 
been extremely distasteful ; but Johnson also had habits and tastes 
which, if they were more original, were certainly not less dis- 
agreeable than hers. At table he was singularly gross in his 





——— 


excessively rich, I should, were I a youth of quality ten years hence, hesitate 
between a girl so neglected and a negro.’ ” 

“No man,” says Boswell, “was a more attentive and nice observer of 
behavionr in those whose company he happened to be than Johnson, or, how- 
ever strange it may seem to many, had a higher estimation of its refinements.” 
Now let us reconcile this, if we can, with Garrick’s description of his wife. 

“The apparition,” says Hawkins, brutally, ‘‘of his departed wife was alto- 
gether of the terrific kind, and hardly afforded him a hope that she was ina 
state of happiness.” 

* “T asked him if he ever disputed with his wife (I had heard that he loved 
her passionately). ‘ Perpetually,’ said he. ‘My wife had a particular reverence 
for cleanliness, and desired the praise of neatness in her dress and furniture as 
many ladies do, till they become troublesome to their best friends, slaves to 
their own besoms, and only sigh for the hour of sweeping their husbands out of 
the house as dirt and useless lumber ; a clean floor is so comfortable, she would 
sometimes say, by way of twitting, till at last I told her that I thought that we 
had had talk enough about the floor, we would now have a touch of the ceiling.’ 
On another occasion I have heard him blame her for a fault many people have, 
of setting the miseries of their neighbours, half unintentionally, half wantonly, 
before their eyes, showing them the bad side of their profession, situation, &c. 
He said ‘She would lament the dependence of pupilage to a young heir, &., 
and once told a waterman who rowed her along tht Thames in a wherry that he 
was no happier than a galley-slave, the one being chained to the oar by authority, 
the other by want. She read comedy better than anybody he ever heard (he 
said); in tragedy she mouthed too much.’ Garrick, however, told Mr. Thrale 
that she was a little painted puppy of no value at all, and quite disguised with 
affectation, full of odd airs, of rural elegance; and he ae out some comical 
scenes by mimicking her in a dialogue he pretended to have heard. Mr. Johnson 
has told me that her hair was eminently beautiful, quite blonde, like that of a 
baby, but that she fretted about the colour, and was always desirous to dye it 
black, which he very judiciously hindered her from doing.”—P1ozz1. 

‘He loved his dinner exceedingly, and has often said in my hearing, perhaps 
for my edification, ‘that wherever the dinner is ill got up, there is poverty, or 
there is avarice, or there is stupidity ; in short, the family is somehow grossly 
wrong ; for,’ continued he, ‘a man seldom thinks with more earnestness of any- 
ning than he does of his dinner; and if he cannot get that well dressed, he 
should be suspected of inaccuracy in other things.’ One day when he was 
speaking upon the subject, I asked him if he ever huffed his wife about the 
er. ‘So often,’ replied he, ‘ that at last she called to me when about to say 
grace, and said, “ Nay, hold, Mr. Johnson, and do not make a farce of thanking 


ag a dinner which in a few minutes you will pronounce not eatable.” ’ ”— 
I. 
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manners and offensive in his choice. There were periods probably 
when her appetite might have deserted her; when, with face as 

liow as her cheeks would allow it to become, she could only 
watch him with amazement and disgust. He would pour oyster- 
sauce over plum-pudding, and allow the melted butter to run from 
his toast into his chocolate. His favourite dish was a veal-pie 
sweetened with sugar, or stuffed with plums; but hardly less choice 
in his eyes was the red rind of a salt buttock of beef, or a leg of pork 
boiled until the flesh fellin rags from the bone. He did not eat; he 
gorged. He could devour at a sitting as much as would nourish two 
whales. He would masticate his food with the energy and fervour 
with which he declaimed; the veins would stand out upon his 
temples, and the perspiration pour from his forehead. Nor was his 
eating the most formidable of his habits. His gesticulations were 
often so excessive and uncontrollable that he would twitch the shoes 
off ladies’ feet, sweep the salt-boxes from. the table, or cause a gene- 
ral confusion by half tearing off the tablecloth. He threw open 
windows on the bleakest December days, and would stand medita- 
tively in the cold draught, whilst those in the room crept for 
shelter behind the screen, or into the fender for warmth. His 
behaviour in the streets was equally surprising. As he passed 
along he would knock loads off porters’ backs, and walk on in 
happy unconsciousness of the mischief he had done; nor would 
the sufferers, as they surveyed the burly form rolling from them in 
an outline not unlike that of the back view of an elephant, dare 
to pursue him. His march seemed to be performed by the wagging 
of his head and the contortions of his body rather than by the 
movement of his feet. Crowds would collect to watch him. He 
would touch the street posts as he passed with superstitious pre- 
cision, and if he omitted one, he would retrace his steps that the 
queer ceremony might be more punctually gone through. At 
intervals he was seized with cramp or convulsion, and would dance 
about the pavement to the consternation or merriment of the pas- 
sengers, 

“He has,” wrote Pope to Richardson, “ an infirmity of the con- 
vulsive kind, that attacks him sometimes so as to make him a sad 
spectacle.” He was frequently half-insane with hypochondria, and 
walked restless about the rooms in his house, sighing, groaning, 
puffing in a manner to justify sincere horror on the part of a hearer 
or beholder.* His politeness, at least to ladies, was more formidable 


a 


* “Those motions or tricks of Dr. Johnson are improperly called convulsions. 
He could sit motionless when he was told so to do as well as any other man. 
My opinion is that it proceeded from a habit, which he had indulged himself in, 
of accompanying his Sondiis with certain untoward actions ; and those actions 
always seemed. to me as though they were meant to reprobate some part of his 
past conduct.”—Sir Josnua ReyNnops. 
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than even his bearishness; for in handing them to their carria 

or conducting them up-stairs his convulsions were so great that he 
would raise them off their feet, or whirl them round until they 
were dizzy. Nor was either his laugh or his speech like that of 
other men ; for the first was a sort of rumbling growl;* and when 
in the act of the second he would utter inconceivable noises, low 
whistlings, quick barking, or sounds like the clucking of a hen, 
He had also a habit of talking to himself in a loud, strong voice: 
sometimes he would declaim fragments of the Lord’s Prayer, 
sometimes passages from the Latin poets. Once when at college 
he was overheard soliloquising thus: “ Well, I have a mind to see 
what is done in other places of learning. Ill go and visit the 
universities abroad. I'll go to France and Italy, Pll go to Padua, 
And [ll mind my business. For an Athenian blockhead is the 
worst of all blockheads.” In dress he was dirty and careless. His 
favourite costume was a brown suit rendered rusty by wear, a little 
shrivelled old wig of which the forepart was usually burnt away by 
his near approach to the candle when reading,f his shirt neck and 
the knees of his breeches loose, his black stockings draggled, and 
his shoes without buckles. Such indeed was his shabbiness, that 
sometimes when visiting, the servants would hold him back and 
inquire where he was yoing. Once he dressed himself like a fine 
gentleman. On the first night of the performance of “Irene” he 
appeared in a side box in a scarlet waistcoat and a gold-laced hat. 
But he was comfortable only when shabby; and he suffered his 
shabbiness to increase upon him by giving directions to his servant 
Francis{ never to brush his dress. ‘ He could not,” he said, “ treat 
people with the same ease as when in his usual clothes.” He also 
confessed to having, with his mad friend Christopher Smart, “no 
passion for clean linen.” 

** His head, and sometimes his body, shook with a kind of motion like the 
effect of palsy ; he appeared to be frequently disturbed by cramps, or convul- 
sive contractions, of the nature of that distemper called St. Vitus’s dance.”— 
BoswELt. 


* “Tom Davies described it drolly enough: ‘ He laughs like a rhinoceros.’ ” 
— BoswELL. 

+ Another cheerful habit of Johnson’s was his custom of turning the candles 
upside down when they would not burn brightly, and letting the wax run all 
over the carpet. Mrs. Boswell bitterly complained of this to her husband on 
the departure of Johnson from Scotland. 

t “ The uses for which Francis was intended to serve Johnson were not very 
Se for Diogenes himself never wanted a servant Jess than he seemed to 

0. 





The great bushy wig, which throughout his life he affected to wear by that 
closeness of texture which it had contracted and been suffered to retain, was 
ever nearly as impenetrable to a comb as a quick-set hedge; and little of the 
dust that had once settled on his outward garments was ever kuown to have 
been disturbed by the brush.’—Sir Joun Hawkins. 

Francis Barber was a Jamaica negro. He was as much a portion of the 
doctor’s home as Robert Levett or Mrs. Williams. 
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These are a few of the habits of Mrs. Johnson’s husband. It is 
hardly worth while conjecturing whether they were really happy 
together or not, It is enough to know that they lived together 
until one of them died. The possibilities of human nature are 
boundless; but of its possibilities I hardly know whether such an 
illustration as this adds much to its dignity. 

We do not hear much of Johnson mixing in society. Surprise 
has been expressed that a man of such great celebrity should ee 
mingled so little with what was then called “the great.” But 
the real surprise is how he should have contrived to mingle in good 
society to the extent we find him having done. He had certainly 
no regard for good manners, although he once boasted that he 
looked upon himself as a very polite man. He -was reckless in his 
address, intolerant in his sentiments, bigoted in his judgment, 
coarse in his disapprobation. To people fed with flattery, un- 
accustomed to truth in any garb, and assuredly most unaccustomed 
to truth stark-naked, the plain statements of Johnson, expressed in 
language sharp and jagged as flint, would certainly not prove 
acceptable. But if they could not endure his sentiments, or the 
fashion at least in which he delivered himself of them, they could 
certainly less endure his manners. ‘ He was not only too honest, 
he was too haughty to be a humbug. He had surveyed life as a 
philosopher, and was not to be duped into obeisance to the best 
gilded dummy that society had to exhibit. His practical wisdom, 
indeed, insisted upon social distinctions; he allowed their justice 
and very properly maintained their observance. But he was by no 
means one to be influenced by even the best and most sound of his 
own arguments. What might do for Tom Smith or Jack Jones 
would not do for Samuel Johnson. He would be as polite as he 
could to a nobleman, but not politer. And if he was not treated 
with the respect which the adulation of those about him had long 
taught him to regard as his due, no man knew better how by an 
unretortable affront to level distinctions, and to enforce the recogni- 

tion of mental superiority over the factitious privileges of rank. 
But in reality what had Johnson to do with society? He cared 
nothing for those elemens which are its chief constituents. He 
knew nothing of music.* “ Pray, sir,” asked Boswell, “ did you 
ever play on any musical instrument?” “ No, sir,” answered John- 
son, “I once bought mea flageolet; but I never made out a tune.” 
He found, indeed, pleasure in listening with his ear close to the 
great drone of a bagpipes; but such taste was not likely to please 
' those who warbled the loves of Chloe and Damon at the spinnet, 
or repeated the melodies of Cuzzoni or Mingotti at the eae 





* “ At Mr. Macpherson’s, in Slate, he told us, that ‘he knew a drum from a 
trumpet, and a bagpipe from a guitar, which was about the extent of his know- 
of music.’ ’—BoswELL. 
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chord. Of painting, he was equally ignorant.* In the light con- 
versation of society, in the nimble and graceful chit-chat of high- 
bred men and women, he could not join. His ponderous mind 
when it came forward crushed through the delicate colloquial 
tracery. He wasan elephant fit for and in keeping with the stately 
forest, with its strong gnarled trunks, its deep recesses, its solemn 
shades; but ruinous and ridiculous in a flower-garden. Moreover, 
for such conversation he was too impatient. Had the loveliest 
woman in England mistaken her topic, talked lightly or wantonly, 
he would have turned upon and bullied her, with as little hesita- 
tion as he would have turned upon and bullied Boswell. His 
proper place, the place to which he is assigned by tradition 
and imaginaticn, is his arm-chair in the Club. There he could 
tyrannise without his penetrating sophisms or his petulant dogmas 
being met by a single well-bred sneer, by the light-lifting of 
beautiful shoulders, by the impudent interrogatories of footmen’s 
eyes. Burke listened and applauded. Gibbon smoothed his chin 
and smiled. Goldsmith sat in the shade full of admiration, full of 
envy. Reynolds strained his trumpet and beamed through his 
large rimmed spectacles. Admirers surrounded him. Of that 
small republic of which every member was a man of fine genius 
he had made a monarchy; and he was the king. He was a despot, 
irksome indeed at times, but reverenced and perhaps loved as no 
other despot was ever reverenced or loved.t : 





* “One evening at the club, I came in with asmall roll of prints which in 
the afternoon I had picked up; I think they were landscapes of Perelle; and 
laying it down with my hat, Johnson’s curiosity prompted him to take it up and 
unroll it; he viewed the prints severally with great attention, and asked me 
what sort of pleasure such things could afford me; I replied that, as representa- 
tions of nature, containing an assemblage of such particulars as render rural 
scenes delightful, they presented to my mind the objects themselves, and that 
my imagination realised the prospect before me. He said that was more than 
his would do; for that in his whole life he was never capable of discerning the 
least resemblance of any kind between the picture and the subject it was 
intented to represent.”—Sim Jonn Hawkins. 

+ “Johnson was much too keen an observer not to guess quite accurately what 
fine lords and fine ladies were likely to think of him. ‘I never courted the 
great,’ he said, ‘they sent for me; but I think they now give me up. They are 
satisfied; they have seen enough of me.’ Boswell, observed, that he could not 
believe this; he was sure that they must be highly pleased with his conversa- 
tion. Johnson knew better. ‘No, sir, great lords and great ladies don’t love 
to have their mouths stopped.” ‘ When,’ says, Boswell. I warmly declared 


how happy I was.at all times to hear him :” « Yes, sir,’ answered Johnson ; * but 
if you were lord-chancellor it would not be so; you would then consider your 
own dignity.’ 2 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE. 


A PARAGRAPH recently went the round of the papers to the 
effect that the Sultan has presented the ruins of the Christian 
church at Abu Gosh, near Jaffa, to the French government. The 
name of the place is Kuryet el Anab, or “ the city of grapes,” and 
it is not near Jaffa, but nine Roman miles from Jerusalem on the 
way to Lydda (Lud) and Jaffa. It has received the epithet of 
Abu Ghish (not Gosh), from its being the residence some years 

of a sheikh of that name notorious for plundering wayfarers, 
and of whom the late Michael Angelo Titmarsh, Esq., in his tri 
from Cornhill to Cairo, had among others a wholesome deal 
Abu Ghish is said to have been succeeded by others, of the 
game name, gifted with the same propensities. 

Kuryet el Anab, “the city of grapes,” is the same as the 
Kirjath-jearim, “ the city of woods” (also called Ba’alah, Ba’ale 
of Judah, Kirjath-arim, and Kirjath-ba’al in various Scripture 
texts)—a city of the Hivites, which belonged originally, like 
Beeroth (el Bireh), to the territoty of Gibeon, but was afterwards 
allotted to Benjamin, but on the border of Judah. The ark was 
brought here from Beth-shemesh, “the city of the sun,” and it 
was rebuilt and inhabited after the exile. Eusebius and Jerome 
mk of it in their day as a village nine or ten miles from 

lem, on the way to Diospolis (Lydda). 

The Latin monks more commonly identify Kuryet el Anab 
with Anathoth, the birthplace of Jeremiah; but that place appears 
rather to be represented by Andta, once a walled town and a place 
of strength, situated on a broad ridge of rock at a distance of only 
four or five miles from Jerusalem. There was formerly a convent 
of Minorites at Kuryet el Anab, with a Latin church. It is the 
latter, which has been long deserted, but is not in ruins, that the 
Sultan has presented to the French. It is one of the largest and 
most solidly constructed churches in Palestine. The frequent con- 
cessions made on the part of the Sultan to the French, and to the 
Russians, have suggested to us, why should not the English make 
@ request for the celebrated church of St. George at Lydda? 
True, that it is partly in ruin and the seat of a Greek bishop; but 

is only nominal, the bishop resides at Jerusalem, and there is 

NO congregation at Lydda, It was for several centuries after the 
es a Latin episcopacy, nor does it ar appear when it 
passed over to the Greek Church. If the Sultan can present a 
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church of the Minorites to the French government, so could he 
also make over the old church of St. George to the English. 

This place became early connected in history with the homage 
paid to the celebrated saint and er Patron of England— 
who was not less renowned in the East, than at a later period in 
the West. The earliest calendars and legends relate that he was 
born in Lydda, and suffered martyrdom at Nicomedia (now 
Isnik) in the earliest persecution under Diocletian and Maximian, 
near the close of the third century, whence his remains were 
transferred to his native place, and a church afterwards erected in 
his honour. Whatever may be the variations of the legends 
regarding his origin and life, all seem to agree in making Lydda 
his place of sepulture. William of Tyre says that the church was 
founded by Justinian, but Procopiusy who wrote a well-known 
treatise on the edifices erected by that emperor, only mentions a 
church of St. George in Armenia. 

The Crusaders, on their arrival at Lydda, found the splendid 
sepulchre of St. George; but the church had just before been 
levelled to the ground by the Saracens, lest it should afford to the 
Christians materials and opportunity for assaulting the city itself. 
The Crusaders paid great honours to St. George, and invested 
him with the dignity of their patron; and’ from this time, appa- 
rently, his renown spread still more widely throughout Euro 
where he in like manner became the patron, not only of England, 
but also of Malta, Genoa, Arragon, Welintie: and other states. 

According to Bonifacius (“De perenni Cultu Terre Sancte,” 
lib. 11.), the church was rebuilt by a king of England, and 
Cotovius, in the same century (Itin., p. 138), gives the name as 
that of Richard Ceeur de Lion. The same tradition is ‘accepted 
by the Franks in Palestine to the present day, but the American 
geographer— Robinson—objects to it that Vimisauf, the eye 
witness and historian of Richard’s deeds in Palestine, has not a 
word respecting the church of St. George, and hence he deduces 
that the utmost that can be supposed as a foundation for the 
report in question, seems to be, that funds might have been re- 
mitted from England in aid of the church originally erected by 
the Crusaders. But the mere silence of a writer can scarcely, 
even as negative evidence, be adduced as conclusive against @ 
statement made by others, even if derived from report, and which 
report has been upheld ever since in the country. There would 
appear, then, nothing but the well-known detestation of all 
monkish legends entertained by the learned doctor to oppose to 8 
tradition hitherto generally received. The site would be an 
admirable one for a small Protestant community; it would be a 
protection to travellers on their way to the Holy City, and it 
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would be an honour and credit to the country to uphold the birth- 

and the sepulchre of their patron saint, whose church was 

once rehabilitated by a monarch dear to the memory of all those 

who entertain pious and chivalrous reminiscences of our early 

history. : 
GEOGRAPHICAL INCIDENT IN THE LATE WAR. 


In travelling in the East, more especially in Asia Minor and in 
Syria, where permanence of roads is upheld by the physical pecu- 
liarities of the country, and by the fixed traditions of the people, 
tle wanderer finds himself perpetually on old historical bistrees 
and he is impelled, even if his studies should not have previously 
taken that direction, by the very force of circumstances to refer to 
his Antonine Itinerary or his Theodosian Tables, or to the pages 
of the old geographers and historians themselves. But in Eng- 
land and France, intersected’as they are in every direction b 
highways or byeways, by canals and railways, the thought of 
ancient roads rarely obtrudes itself, and even an educated man 
may, as we have known to be the case, spend half his life at 
Sullonica (now Elstree and the Brockley Hills), on Watling- 
street, and the high road to Verulanium, and never know it. 

A curious circumstance occurred during the late invasion of 
France by the Germans, which may have arisen from simple 
strategic-study, but which, to the mind of M. Dufresne, appears 
to indicate that the enemy had made a minute study not only of 
the actual topography of the country, but also of its ancient 
geocraphy.* 

One day a detachment of Germans presented itself at the small 
villages of Pasly, Pommicrs, and Vauxrezis near Soissons. A 
gallant attempt, but a vain one, was made by extemporised 
volunteers to defend the passage of the river Aisne. That is 
not, however, the point here. The question is, wherefore did 
this detachment present itself at these petty villages, away from 
all existing high roads, and on their route to Paris? To those 
who only study existing roads, the Germans would appear to have 
lost their way, and to have been wandering at hap-hazard. Ji2A0) 

But it was not so. The‘old Roman road from Saint Quentin 
to Soissons crossed the Aisne at the foot of the village of Pasly ; 
that from Noyon to Soissons near the village of Pommiers, whilst 
Vauxrezis dominated both. The Germans, by following the 
ancient road from Augusta Veromanduorum to Augusta Suesson- 
num, left the tortuous and indirect highway aside, and, what was 





* Utilité pratique de la Geographie Ancienne & propos d’un fait récent: 
Par M. Dufresne. Bulletin de la Soc. de Geographie, January, 1873. 
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of greater importance, were enabled to cross the river Aisne 
where there ar an old historical ford not defended in actual 
times by any fortified place. 

The circumstance is certainly a very curious one, and would 
appear most unquestionably to bear out M. Dufresne’s ideas upon 

e subject. ; 

But this is by no means the first instance in which a knowledge 
of comparative geography has been of use in strategy. When 
Edward III. landed in Tisceters in 1346, finding Philip of 
Valois, whom he supposed to be in Aquitania, ready to confront 
him, he pa Soetb to make his way by Picardy to Flanders, 
Philip VI., on his part, sought to confine him between the Seine 
and the Somme, both magnificent lines of defence. But Edward 
either knew, or obtained information of, the existence fof an 
ancient ford at low tide upon the latter river, on the high road 
from Juliabona to Gessoriacum, and now Blanquetage between 
Abbeville and Saint Valery. He was thus enabled to cross in 
safety, and the next day Philip had to sustain a decisive defeat at 
Crécy. 

rae sixty years afterwards, Henry V. attempted the same 
ford, but by that time Blanquetage had been put into a state of 
defence. Under these circumstances the English king had to 
find another practical pass, and this he did at Voyennes, between 
Ham and Peronne, and upon the Roman road from Bavay to 
Beauvais—one of the most direct in Ancient Gaul. A few days 
after, the French pursuing with more ardour than discernment, 
the signal defeat of Agincourt was inflicted upon them. 

In both cases, the neglect, or ignorance displayed, in not putting 
old historical fords in a state of defence, or even posting troops to 
dispute the passage, entailed the most serious reverses to France— 
reverses which it might almost be an open question to say that 
they would have occurred, had the circumstances been different. 


SNOW-CLAD MOUNTAINS IN EASTERN AFRICA. 


THE existence of snow-clad mountains in intertropical Africa is 
a very remarkable fact—so much so that when Messrs. Rebmann 
and Krupf first sent the news to this country, it was received with 
scepticism and unbelief. It not only attests to the great elevation 
of certain culminating points, but it marks a milder climate than 
had been supposed, and at all events the presence of sanitaria as places 
of refuge. This is corroborated by one of Dr, Livingstone’s 
letters, in which he actually describes himself as suffering from 
cold when on one of the lakes, some four thousand feet above the 
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level of the sea. We have long ago called attention to the 
existence of an unexplored snow-clad chain called Himadu, by 
' Brun-Rollet, and Imadou, by Trémaux, in his “ rp wy de 

YAfrique.” This in the tropical regions, at the head of the Sobat 
and other rivers. Mounts Obal and Kenia, at the head of 
Baringo, are also said to be snow-clad. 

But the most remarkable snow mountain yet discovered is the 
Kilima Njaro, which has recently been ascended by the Rev. Ch. 
New and the Rev. Robert Bushell. The former describes the 
various regions passed through on his way up the mountain’s side 
as follows: 

1. The region of t he banana, plantain, maize, &c. This is the 
inhabited district, or Chagga Proper. The thermometer ranges 
between a maximum of 85 deg. Fahr., and a minimum of 59 deg. 
Fahr. Blackberries are abundant. The hills which are not 
cultivated are covered with a beautiful thick, close turf, exceed- 
ingly rich in clover. 

2. Beyond this is a belt of thick jungle; it may have been 
cultivated in the past. 

3. Above this is a vast forest of gigantic trees, with a dense 
undergrowth of great variety, all thickly covered with moss, which 
gives to the forest the appearance cf great antiquity. Vines abound 
in great variety, and the dock and common stinging-nettle are 
met with. On the higher verge of this forest the thermometer 
descended at night to 33 deg. Fahr., and in the morning a thick 
hoar frost covered the leaves. 

4. Higher still is a region of verdant hills, affording good pas- 
turage for cattle. Clover plentiful. 

5. Beyond all is heath, which dwindles away till you come.to 

6. The region of bare rocks, and sandy, wind-swept declivities, 
asclean and as smooth as a sea-beach ; then you reach 

7. The everlasting snows, which thickly cover a magnificent 
dome, as smooth in outline as the edge of the moon. 

Mr. Bushell describes his party as making large fires on the 
ascent to keep themselves from freezing through the night. The 
snow he found lying on ledges of rock in masses, like large sleeping 
sheep, and frozen like rock. The exploration appears to have 

a hurried and imperfect one, and no physical observations 
are recorded. The Rev. Mr. New, to whom belongs the honour 
of being the first to reach the snow-line, also visited a lake called 
Chala, on the slopes of the mountain. It is a beautiful sheet of 
Sweet water, about two miles in extent, apparently occupying the 
crater of an extinct volcano. 

Baron von Decken, who made a partial ascent of Kilima Njaro, 
estimated the elevation of the main peak to be, by trigonometrical 
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observation, 20,065 feet above the sea, and that of another peak 
upwards of 17,000 feet. 


RUINS OF ZIMBOE. 


M. Ernest Renan, to whom drawings of architectural ornament 
made by Carl Mauch, from the extensive ruins in cut granite, but 
not cemented, in South-Eastern Africa, known as Zimbaoé or 
Zimboé, by the Portuguese; by others, written as Zimbabye, and 
supposed to be the relics of a city of the African Ophir, having 
pronounced these tracings to have nothing Pheenician in their 
character, M. H. Duveyrier has written a memoir in the 
‘Bulletin de la Société de Geographie,” suggesting that the 
ruins in question may be relics of establishments founded by 
the Asiatic parents of the Ovas—the most civilised and central of 
the native races in Madagascar—of Foulah, or Foilbé origin; 
and hence also, it is surmised, descended from the wanderin 
Malay stock. If, however, the Foulahs are the same as the Phut 
of Gen. x. 6, as opined by D’Eichthal (“ Histoire et Origine des 
Foulahs, Soc. Ethnologique,” Paris, 1843), and as corroborated 
by Gliddon, in his “ Egyptian Archeology,” p. 127, they belong 
toa very different race to the Malay. M. Duveyrier also claims 
his hypothesis to be supported by M. Halévy’s researches in 
Southern Arabia, which establish the site of Ophir as being in 
that country. This fact of the orginal settlements of Ophir, the 
eleventh son of Joktan, being probably in Ofor in South Arabia, 
was known long before M. Halévy’s time (see ‘‘ Geo. of Arabia,” 
by Rev. C. Forster, i. 161; ii. 237), But, as we have before 
explained, there is every reason to believe in a second Ophir in 
South Africa, to which Solomon’s joint Hebrew and Pheenician 
naval expeditions proceeded. 

It is quite certain, however, that the differences of opinion 
which have arisen from the first architectural drawings that have 
reached Europe, show how desirable are further researches into 
the ruins of Zimboé, and other neighbouring sites around Sofala. 
The discovery of an inscription would at once decide the question ;* 
but in the mean time the style of art should be more extensively 
compared with what is known of Pheenician art, before a satis 
factory solution can be expected to be arrived at. 





* Barros, in his description of the ruins of the city of Zimboé, noticed an 
inscription over the door or entrance of the fort, which Moors, wel! versed 
in Arabic, could not decipher. Mr. Lyons McLeod was told the same thing 
at Mozambique (“Travels in Eastern Africa,” vol. i., p. 209). 


